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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue House of Commons has not been idle since Monday. Two of 
‘the greatest subjects of the session have been debated, and disposed of 
for the present at least ; and a third has been fairly entered upon. The 
first is the Currency. We are to have no alteration in our ‘monetary 
‘system,” as it is termed in the political jargon of the day. In other 
words, the attempt to raise prices and lower the value of money by act 
of Parliament, for the benefit of debtors and tax-payers, has utterly 
failed, and mortgagees and fundholders may sleep in peace. The Re- 
formed Parliament, in its wisdom, has also decided that the Ballot is 
-an abomination, fit only for Frenchmen and Americans ; and that the 
old-fashioned and truly English method of voting openly, under the 
“eyes and according to the instruction of their employers and landlords, 
is the surest way to get at the unbiassed wishes and opinions of the 
“electoral body. The third grand subject is Commutation of Taxes. 
The Malt-duty is to be reduced by more than one half: this makes 
such a breach in the Budget of last week, as will compel Ministers 
to give it up, and find a better one. 

On Monday, Mr. Marruras Attwoop brought forward his long- 
threatened motion, for which so many notes of preparation have been 
sounded, to inquire into the distress of the country, and “ how far that 
distress had been occasioned by the operation of our monetary system.” 
He maintained, in a speech of great length, that every class of society 
—the agriculturists, merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics—were 
in a state of unprecedented distress. The landlords could hardly get 
rent enough to pay the interest of their incumbrances; and the profits 
‘of the trader were devoured by the cost of production. The labouring 
population had become demoralized to a fearful degree; which was 
the inevitable consequence of their state of starvation. He argued, 
that this universal suffering could only be occasioned by the alteration 
made in the currency by Peel’s Bill of 1819, which restored cash pay- 
ments; and by the subsequent contraction of the circulating medium in 
1826, when the one-pound notes were condemned. He considered that 

«this part of his case was proved by the fact, that distress was extremely 
rare and partial, and that the country, generally speaking, was in a state 
of great prosperity, previously to 1819, when the paper money system 
flourished, and bank-notes were not convertible into gold. These were 
the principal statements, and this the solitary argument of Mr. Arr- 
woop for inducing the House to agree to his motion. 

Lord ALruorp met the question in an unexpectedly bold style, by a 
counter motion, rather than an amendment, that it was highly inexpe- 
dient to depreciate the currency,—for it was very evident that deprecia- 
tion, to.be effected in one way or another, was Mr. Attwoop’s real 
object. 

It was urged by the Ministers, and those who agreed with them, that 
great distress had repeatedly prevailed during the continuance of the 
Bank Restriction Act; that at present the people were in the enjoy- 
ment of more of the comforts of life than at any former period,—as 
was proved by the increased consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, and to- 
bacco ; that it was absurd to say, even if the existence of suffering was 
admitted to the alleged extent, that such suffering was owing to a too 
contracted circulation, when the low rate of interest and the facility of 
borrowing money on tolerable security were quite notorious. It was 
urged, moreover, that if the least encouragement were given to this mo- 
tion of Mr. Arrwoop, every creditor in the kingdom would be insist- 
ing upon the immediate payment of bis demands; that there would be 
arun upon the banks for gold; and that bankruptcy on the most ex- 
tended scale would follow. Mr. Attwoop was asked what limit he 
would affix to the depreciation, or how he would be able to affix any 
limit at all? Mr. Grote maintained that the currency, taking gold 
and paper together, was in fact more extended than it had been for 
several years previously to 1821; and that to increase it bya fresh issue 
of paper, would serve only to accommodate those who, having no good 


(Largest Epition.) 





security to offer, ought not to borrow at all. In conclusion, it was 
maintained, by the metallic currency party, that Mr. Artwoop’s 
schemes, if reduced to practice, would have a fraudulent operation— 
that they would transfer money from the pockets of the creditor into 
those of his debtor; and thatit was therefore highly necessary, if pub- 
lic faith was ofany value, that a negative should be put upon his motion 
in the most decided form 

Such were the principal arguments used on one side and the other, in 
the course of three days’ debates on this subject. Several excellent 
speeches were delivered ; but the mover, Mr. Arrwoop, disappointed 
the House and the public generally. He made but a feeble display : 
there was a great deal of repetition and vague assertion in his speech, 
which might have been advantageously compressed into half its actual 
compass. Mr. Consett did not speak to the point: we suspect that 
Sir Roserr Peet was not far from the truth when he said that his 
speech was prepared for the Navy Estimates. Mr. Poutetr THomson 
was well prepared with facts: his statement as to the rise of provisions 
beyond the rise of wages under the operation of a depreciated currency, 
was unanswerable and complete. Indeed, his whole speech was one 
which went directly to the main parts of the question, and will serve a 
good purpose as a book of reference for facts on the subject. Mr. 
Barine delivered himself of a very characteristic harangue: in the 
early part of his argument he was a decided opponent of any alteration 
in the standard of value, but before he had concluded, he was the ad- 
vocate of a silver standard, and even, under certain restrictions, of a 
reissue of one-pound notes. A fatality attends this gentleman's exhi- 
bitions in the Senate: he cannot be consistent for one whole speech 
together. Sir Ronert Peet made a laboured defence of his famous 
bill of 1819; and fought the battle of Ministers at the same time. He 
was dexterous, plausible, sarcastic ; and the blows which he aimed at 
Mr. Atrwoop, Mr. Bartnc, and Mr. Cosnert all told. He con- 
trived to say a word for anti-popular doctrines before he sat down ; 
and, with the help of quotations from Burke, endeavoured to prove 
that independence of the control of constituents was a necessary quali- 
fication for a representative of the people. Colonel Torrens enlarged 
upon the evils attendant on a paper currency convertible into gold ; and 
while he denounced any attempt to depreciate the circulating medium, 
advocated the adoption of a silver instead of a gold standard, and the 
issue of forty millions of Government paper to supply the necessities 
of the country. Sir Henry Parnewu showed the evils of a double 
standard of silver and gold. He scouted the peculiar views of Mr. 
ATTWoop ; but expressed his belief that a practical inquiry into the 
state of trade and the condition of the working classes, uncontaminated 
by the projects of the currency-doctors, would really be of service ; and 
he recommended the Ministry to institute it without delay. 

The result of this long discussion was, as we have stated, an utter 
discomfiture of the currency-men. Mr. Artwoop’s motion was rejected, 
on Wednesday night, by 331 to 139. Lord ALrHorp’s motion was 
then put; and Mr. Artwoop, with considerable address, moved as an 
amendment to it, “that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the best means of relieving the distress of the country.” This, com- 
ing as it did from a suspected quarter, was rejected by 271 to 134. — At 
length Lord ALTHorp’s motion, originally proposed as an amendment, 
being freed from all additions and incumbrances, was carried by the 
triumphant majority of 304 to 49. This motion, it should be distinctly 
remembered, is to the following effect— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, that any alteration of the monetary 
system of the country, which would have the effect of lowering the standard of 
value, would be highly inexpedient.” 

The vote by Ballot was made the subject of along debate on Thurs- 
day. It was introduced by Mr. Grore, ina speech distinguished by 
its thorough mastery of the question, and not only by close reasoning 
and research, but by touches of a noble eloquence. Lord ALTHoRe 
was again in one of his dilemmas. He had voted for the Ballot on the 
only oceasion on which it had ever before been discussed in the House, 
and had since openly advocated its adoption. Now, however, he opposed 
it—because he did not think it fair to turn round upon those who had 
supported the Reform Bill believing it to be a final measure—and be- 
cause, though Ballot might have its advantages, it would not be @ 
panacea for every evil. It is really become a public affliction to observe 
how often the honest Lord ALTuore is under the necessity of speak- 
ing and voting, now that he is a placeman, in direct opposition to those 
principles and measures which he strenuously advocated when on the 
other side of the Speaker’s chair. Would that the Ministers could 
find another mouthpiece, and permit Lord ALTHoRP tof k@@p, bis cha 
racter ! Ran ah hs ew, 

The division by which Mr. Grore’s motion 0 J ’ 
jected, was 211 to 105. fan) EIS: or 

Sir Henny Panne t's recommendation in favors af in ity ie: abe: 
followed, Lord ALruopr bas given notice of bis inteiition to moyey 
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on Tuesday next, for two Select Committees, to inquire into the state of 
Agriculture, and of Trade and Manufactures.” This is: judicious’on 
the part of the Governments. Those who supported Mr. Artwoop’s 
motion merely because®.it was-one of inquiry, and: without any ulterior 
views of tampering with the currency, will now, we trust, be satisfied, 
seeing that they have gained all they asked for. 

Last night, Lord Atruore’s Budget was completely demolished. 
The Landed interest mustered strong, and, on the motion of. Sir Wi.- 
LIAM INGILBY, carried a resolution by which the duty on malt is to be 
reduced from 20s. 8d. to 10s. per quarter. The Malt-duty last year 
yielded 4,825,000/.; so that the reduction, with increased con- 
sumption, may be held to amount to upwards ¢ ‘millions. Lord 
Artuorr and Lord Jonn Russet strenuously 6 sed the reduction, 
and threatened the Landlords with the imposition 6£.4 Property-tax. 








‘They were beaten, however, on a division, bya majority of 162 to 152.. 


The House, it will be seen, was not a fullone; and the Morning 
Chronicle intimates that Ministers were taken by surprise, and, had 
they been better prepared, could easily have brought down a majority 
to back them. How far this may be true,we cannot tell: but the doc- 
trine implied by the remark is morally and politically bad. Are Mi- 
nisters indeed the masters of the House? Are the members of the 
Reformed Parliament, who neglect their duty to their constituents by 
non-attendance, to be whipped in to a division, like their Rotten Bo- 
rough predecessors, at the Ministerial word of command ? 

The Chronicle fears that Ministers may resign. Three months ago 
we should have sympathized strongly with the Chronicle, and deprecated 
the abdication of Lord Grery’s Ministry as a national evil. But 
the case is now altered, and we have little either to fear or hope on the 
matter. The bugbear of a Tory Ministry has ceased to alarm us: 
henceforth we may.have men, nicknamed Tories or Conservatives, in 
the Government—but we can have no Government conducted on 
Tory.principles. . 











The French Government are preparing a large naval force at Toulon, 
to be in readiness to go to sea upon the arrival. of the English squadron, 
which was expected soon to arrive there. Orders had been transmitted 
to the storekeepers to provide a quantity of materials for their use. 

The session of the French Chambers was closed on Thursday, by 
the King in person. The new session was expected to commence in 
the course of a day or two. 

M..Lionne, the editor ofthe Tribune, who was thought to have es- 
caped to England, has been arrested and sent to prison. 

The Carlist Journals assert that the Dutchess pr Berrtis extremely 
ill. Herdevout partisans deny her pregnancy, and maintain that she is 
afflicted with some singular complaint, which can only be cured by mi- 
raculous power; and a lady of rank, in Paris, has accordingly trans- 
mitted a part of the gown of Notre Dame de Liesse, for the Dutchess 
tokiss. A radical cure is expected shortly to be effected. 


Don Micvet has dismissed the commander of the Portuguese bat- 
tery who fired into the French schooner Alcyon, while in the Douro, 


and has consented to pay the whole amount.of the damage incurred by 
her owners. 


Some disturbances have broken out at Badajoz, of which the Royalist 
volunteers were the authors. The regular troops proceeded to put 
down the insurgents ; who took refuge in the Cathedral, and were de- 
fending themselves with desperation, when the last accounts arrived. 

The interior of Spain generally was tranquil: and the Queen, it was 
supposed, had already begun to regain her influence over the mind of 
her imbecile husband. 

The Sultan. has consented to treat with the Viceroy of Egypt, upon 
the basis of the propositions transmitted by him to his son Isranm. 
The French envoy appears to be acting the part of a mediator between 
them. All active proceedings are therefore suspended for the present. 


Captain Onstow, of his Majesty’s ship Clio, has taken -possession 
of the Falkland Islands, on behalf of the British Government. There 
has been a dispute long pending between the United States and the Bue- 
nos Ayres Government, as to which of them possessed the right to 
occupy these Islands. Captain: OnsLow has ‘rendered all future alter- 
cation on the subject unnecessary. 


Debates and Proceedings tu Parliament. 


1. Distress or THE Country; THe Currency: Mr. Marraras 
AtTTwoop, on Monday, moved the following resalution 

«« That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state of general 

- distress, difficulties, and embarrassments which now pressed on the various 
orders of the community; how far they. were ‘the results of the operations of 
the monetary-system ; and to consider the effect produced by that system on the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commerciul interests of the country, and on the 
industry of the people.” 

He said that he had on several'oceasions recommended the House to 
institute-an inquiry into the causes of national: distress; but unfortu- 
nately his: recommendations had not been attended to, as the great 
leaders of Parliamentary parties had pledged themselves to the correct- 
ness of certain abstract theories, and had denied that the present state 

_.of the monetary system was adverse to the prosperity of the country. 
But he recognized in the present House of Commons a body of men 
more independent of party and of the Ministry of the day. He fully ex- 

F that they'would act upon their own judgment; which he was 

.-eertain would counsel them to inquire into the general distress which 
pervaded the country, and ascertain how far that distress was occasioned 








by an adherence to our present monetary system. He maintained that 
the distress of the great body of the nation. was on the increase ; and 
that the usual mode of proving the reverse; namely, by statements of 
the augmented consumption of certain: articles: of food and clothing, 
was unsatisfactory and deceptive. It had been said that the financial 
statement which Lord Althorp would make would render his motion 
unnecessary ; but had the Budget satisfied that expectation? what part 
of that narrow and shrunk Budget could give relief to distress of 
trade? He was certain, that for the last eighteen years, distress and 
pauperism and crime had been increasing together. Estimating, in wheat, 
what was paid for paupers in the year 1815, it would be found to amount 
to 1,300,000 quarters ; while last year it was 3,000,000 of quarters. In 
1815, the people of this country paid 78,240,000/. of taxation, including 
the expense of collection; this was paid by a population of 18,700,000 
souls ; but it was: now stated by Lord Althorp that-a population of 
twenty-four millions could not pay 50,000,0002.. Now, 38,800,000/., 
37,807,000/., and 34,500,000/..of our present:money; would be found to 
be the value of the money paid in taxes-for the three years previous to 
1815. In 1815, the value of the taxes, as compared with the money of 
the present day, was 43,700,000/.; so that the 50,200,000/. raised at 
present was, in point of fact;.6,500,000/. more than was paid in 1815. 
He maintained that every class had suffered greatly by the increase in 
the value of money; but.no class so mitch as the landed gentlemen, 
with the farmers, and agricultural labourers. How was this state of 
things to be remedied? Theonly remedy was by a relaxation of the 
monetary system, to give an increased value to the productions of agri- 
culture. ‘The deteriorated condition of the agricultural classes com- 
menced with the destruction of paper money in 1819. Mr. Attwood 
then went into a lengthened detail of the causes of Irish distress and 
discontent ; which he utterly denied was owing to the agitation of Mr. 
O’ Connell, who-held with the King the divided empire of that country. 
The distress of Ireland was owing to the want of employment, which 
was occassioned by the alteration in the currency. He then adverted 
to the miserable condition, as he: deseribed: it; ef: the shipowners, of 
the. iron-dealers; of the persons engaged in: the:cotton,: woollen, and 
silk trades. He said that the amount of misery caused by the opera- 
tion of our monetary system in. the manufacturing districts was incre- 
dible. He only asked the House to inquire, how far, consistently with 
public faith, they could alter this system. He’ was confident as to the 
result of this motion. He called upon Sir Robert Peel to afford him 
every assistance ; for his object was to restore prosperity to the people, 
and thereby regain their: confidence: He called upon the House to 
agree to his motion, and employ the: means which he thought they still 
possessed, of restoring prosperity to the nation, and securing that pros- 
perity afterwards. 

[The Chronicle report says, that Mr. Attwood. was. imperfectly 
heard, owing to the noise made by his almost incessant thumps upon 
the table. ‘The Times.asserts that these thumps, according to the cal- 
culation of one of the reporters, averaged 200 every quarter of an hour, 
and amounted altogether to 3,000. ] 

Lord Attuorp'said—‘ I agree with Mr: Attwood in thinking that 
that this is a question of great importance, which ought. now to be 
settled by the House. The House should now decide, whether they 
are prepared to stand by the system by which all the contracts:of the 
country depend,.or whether they are prepared to adopt.a course of con- 
fiscation and robbery. (Cheers.) I am not sorry that this question 
has been brought fairly forward for decision by the Reformed Parlia- 
ment.” 

“¢ The object of the motion has been candidly avowed,—it is to effect an al- 
teration in the standard of the currency. Mr. Attwood, however, has not 
stated in what mode, or to how great an extent he would effect this; nor has 
he ventured to observe upon the consequences of the alteration which he would 
make. He evidently contemplates a depression of the currency, and he says 
that this can be done consistently with good faith to the public; but I am per- 
fectly at a loss to comprehend this—how it is possible to have recourse to a great 
increase in the issue of paper, without:at the same time resorting to some other 
measure. Is that the mode in which he Eupoet to raise prices, without com- 
mitting any breach of the public faith? We have already had experience enough 
of that. We have had experience of what it is, and of what must be its neces- 
sary consequences. If the amount of currency in circulation is greatly in- 
creased, no question that the effect must be to render the value of money, as 
compared with other commodities, less than it was before. Though we know 
that.in this manner we can increase the amount: of currency in circulation in 
this country, we cannot-do so in other countries; and the effect cf this will be, 
that the sovereign will not remain here, but will pass from this country abroad ; 
and the consequence of that will be, a run upon the Bank, which must then 
either stop payment, or a Bank restriction must follow. It is impossible bat 
that every gentleman who reasons on this state of things must see that this 
would be'the necessary consequence of the proposal of the honourable member. 
Well, then, we come to a Bank restriction. What would be the effect of that ? 
The honourable member has not answered that question.” 

He then proceeded to argue, that the labouring: classes were the 
greatest sufferers by a depreciation of the currency, for wages’ never 
rose in the same ratioas the cost of provisions. He utterly denied that 
the period during which the Restriction Act was in operation was.a 
period of prosperity; and adduced the increase in the poor-rates in 
proof of his denial. He by no means maintained that all classes in 
this country were ina state of prosperity at the present time, but he 
denied that the distress was general or unusually severe. ‘The conse- 
quences of the depreciation in 1797 were calamitous. But the injury 
then inflicted was unintentional—it came on) gradually.. If we resort 
now toa similar measure, we do it with our eyes opens. He was op- 
posed toa forced, unnatural, expansion. of the:currency, At present, 
the currency had. the power of expansion, when there was a safe and 
legitimate demand for it. 

‘<I have now,” said Lord Althorp, ‘‘ stated generally.the grounds on which 
I feel that I am bound—for I will speak frankly to the honourable member— 
that I am bound'in duty; as an honest man, to-oppose his motion. I do not, as 
he is well aware; adopt this opinion, which I now: utter, because I happen to be 
seated on this bench. I stated it along time since, when I sat on the other side 


of the House, and when I opposed the motion of Mr. Davenport, as I considered 


it likely to shake the confidence of the country. If the motion of the honour- 
able member be carried, every man who has a right to demand:payment in gold, 
will do it at once: the consequence: must necessarily be’ a run upon all the 
banks, infinitely more severe than that of 1825, because no.establishment can be 
secure from it—no amount of credit, no degree of solvency in the partners of any 
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bank, can save Tt frem the sudden pressure ‘of every individual, who would na- 
turally be anxious to obtain gold currency ot its present value, before that value 
should be reduced. I cannot conceive any calamity to the country greater than 
the adoption of the motion of the honourable member.” 

He concluded by saying, that as he thought it was desiralle that the 
House should come ‘to some decision upon'this subject, he would not 
meet the motion by moving the previous question ; but he would put 
the question to issue in that debate, whether the House was prepared 
to support the present standard of value, by proposing the following 
amendment. 

“¢ That it is the opinion of the House, that any alteration ‘of the monetary 
system of the eee? which would have the effect of lowering the standard of 
value, would be highly inexpedient.” 


The reading of this amendment was followed by great cheering from 
all sides. 

Mr. Grote rose immediately to second it. He «declared that he 
never rose with greater pleasure than for that purpose: nothing could 
have been proposed in which he more heartily concurred: ‘Ihe distress 
of the country ought not to be made the stalking-horse for bringing 
forward peculiar and individual theories. He utterly denied the exist- 
ence of general and unprecedented distress ; and he was of opinion that 
no Committee would be able to collect evidence on the subjeet which 
would justify it in making a definitive report. Mr. Attwood had made 
three propositions—1. That there existed: in the country general and 


unprecedented distress. 2. That that distress arose out of the contrac- | 


tion of the currency, and the low state of prices consequent upon Peel’s 
Bill. 3. That it was necessary to rectify the mischief by debasing the 
present standard of value. Now Mr. Grote disbelieved the allegation 
of general and severe distress. In 1810, 1811, and 1812, petitions had 
been presented, calculated to excite quite as much sympathy as Mr. 
Attweod’s assertions. But he would turn to another point. 

He held in his hand:a return, by order of the House, of the number of bank- 
ruptcies in the eleven te from 1822 to 1832; and he found that it was 
19,376, or an average of 1,761 per annum. To these he had added, in order to 
show the comparative distress immediately before and after the passing of Peel’s 
Bill, the bankruptcies of 1819, 1820, and 1821; making, in the whole, 24,713, 
and presenting an annual average upon fourteen years of 1,765. Looking back 
to the bankruptcies from 1808 to 1818, he found that they amounted to no less 
than 21,609, or an annual average upon the eleven years of 1,964. He there- 
fore appealed to the contmmon sense of every man, whether this fact did not 
show a sounder and steadier course of trade, since the passing of Peel’s Bill, than 
before it; especially when it was-recollected that the 1,964 bankruptcies applied 
to a period of much more contracted commercial community—-when the London 
Directory contained fewer names by 50 per cent. than now, and when Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, and other great towns, had not risen to their pre- 
sent importance, either as to capital or population. 

He said that the poor-rates had increased from 4,707,0002., in 1803, 
to 6,883,000/., in 1818. . He found that the average of 1830, 1831, and 
1832, was 6,887,000/. ; an increase by no means in proportion to the 
increase of population. Mr. Grote proceeded to state the increase 
that had taken place in the consumption of tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar ; 
and he exposed the inconsistency of Mr. Thomas Attwood’s evidence 
before the Bank Charter Committee, in which the external appearances 
of wealth and comfort in Birmingham were adduced in proof of the 
wanton extravagance, not the augmented means, of the inhabitants. 
He denied then that such great distress existed; and in the next place, 
he denied that the distress which he admitted to exist was occasioned 
by Peel’s Bill; because the currency in fact had not suffered any con- 
traction since 1819. He then read a table, founded on the Appendix 


| 100,000/. of taxes. 








82 to the Evidence on the Bank Charter, by which it appeared, that the | 


average circulation of Bank of England notes was much larger from 
the year 1822 to 1832, than from 1808 to 1818. The average of the 
latter period was 19,282,0001.; of the former, 16,722,000/. There 
never was a time at which any man, with tolerable security to offer, 
could get money on such advantageous terms as at present. The fall 
in prices was not occasioned by the scarcity of money, or the contrac- 
tion of the currency, but by the vast increase in the quantity of articles 
produced. The stock of cotton, for instanee; which in 1817 was only 
113,000 bags, in 1826 was 342,000. The fall of prices was owing to 
the market being overstocked, not to the bill of 1819: He concluded 
by declaring his determined hostility to Mr. Attwood’s project. 

He was persuaded that no English Parliament, reformed*or unreformed, could 
age! consent to a measure of such immorality; since the effect of it would 

ve to subvert all existing contracts, and to inflict a tax upon creditors for the 
benefit of debtors. He would not believe that, with the unjust steward in the 
Scriptures, they would say, when a hundred measures of corn were due, “ Take 
thy bill quickly and write fifty.” He submitted to all who heard him, whether, 
consistently with policy, with expediency, or with the commonest principles of 
integrity, they could countenance the most remote approach to ee 4 a change ? 
(Much cheering. ) 

Mr. Consett said, Mr. Grote had undertaken to show that all the acts 
of Parliament relative to altering the value of money, and regulating 
the issue of one-pound notes had had no influence at all on the prices 
of commodities. 

“ But,” said Mr. Cobbett, “I remember soon after the passing of the cele- 
brated bill of the very celebrated Baronet on my right hand, that prices fell so 
low that they made haste to pass a bill to put a stop to it. That bill had hardly 
passed whem prices rose again, and continued to rise till the system came to an 
end in 1825 and 1826. Then the bill was passed to put a stop to the issue of 
one and two-pound notes, and prices fell and continued to fall. At that time I 
presented a petition to this House. I highly approved of the return to payment 
in the King’s coin, and of absolutely Facer | an end to the dirty, infamous paper 
money ; but I besought the House, if it passed that bill, to reduce the expenses 
of the country’; and I told it, if it did pass the bill, and did notreduce taxation, 
it would bring such ruin on this country as no state had ever experienced.” 

He proceeded to argue, that an increased consumption of tea, coffee, 
and sugar, by no means proved that the people generally enjoyed more 
comforts ; beeause that consumption might take place among the idle, 
and usétess,—soldiers, for instance,—whom the people were heavily 
taxed to support. He'differed in opinion from Mr. Attwood on the 
subject of paper money, but he intended to divide with him; for the 
subject: was a very proper one for inquiry. He had always said, that 
the period of transition from a paper to a gold currency, would not, as 
was asserted by Mr. Baring, be the only period of suffering; but on 
the contrary, that unless the taxes were taken off, the distress would 

fontinually be augmented. 





** T would have prevented the passing of the bill whieli occasioned this dis- 
tress. I presetited a petition against it. I asserted that if you dtd nét reduce 
taxation to the standard of 1792, you would produce ruin and fiisery to. the 
kingdom, such as had never been seen. (Zanghter.) 1 told you that'thew; and 
you laughed then as ‘you laugh now. You always didlaugh. (“ Oh; OR !”) 
There is a time to laugh, and a time to weep; and if you laugh now, you "na 
weep hereafter, I differ from the honourable member as to the re ; 
agree with him as to the cause of the distress. I stand up for gold; butt am 
for the reduction of taxes to the standard of 1792; I want the taxes redweed to 
the amount of the taxes in 1792. That is the remedy. (Zaughter). Iam 
not for that reduction which was called the Budget. I am not: for taking off 
Was a Reformed Parliament wanted for that ?” 

He then went into a long statement of the comparative cost of the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Government of 1792, with their cest atthe 
present time; and argued in favour of cutting them down to the 
standard of the former period. In fine he would vote for going into a 
Committee; for there had been plunder and robbery committed, and it 
was proper to inquire who had committed it. 

Mr. Ricwarps said it was improper to call the bill of 1819 “ Peel's 
Bill:” it was Lord Liverpool's bill ; and was introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, because he was an admirable rhetorician, and the Chancellor ofthe 
Exchequer of that day was a poor, miserable creature. He was of 
opinion that some alteration should be effected in our monetary sys- 
tem, in order to relieve the trading community; whose capital, he 
could stafé as a merchant, was constantly diminishing. 

His plan was, that Irish Bank notes and the notes of English Country Banks 
should be made payable in Bank of England notes, and that the Bank of Eng- 
Jand alone (as was proposed by Mr. Ricardo) should issue 1. notes. He 
thought that Country bankers ought not be allowed to issue 1/. notes, because 
those notes would most generally be in the hands of the poorer classes of country 
people, on whom the principal loss would come in case of failures ;. and it was on 
that account he would limit the issue of 12. notes to the Bank of England. He 
would make the notes payable not in gold coin, as at present, but in ingots of 
251. value. 

The effect of this plan would be to enable bankers to extend credit, 
and allow them to put that capital into circulation, which they were now 
forced to keep in their coffers. He concluded by expressing his inten- 
tion to vote with Mr. Attwood. 

Mr. Forster thought that the labouring classes were the first sufferers 
by any change; and he would:remind the House, that they suffered as 
much during many years while they had a paper currency as they have 
ever done since. 

The persons who were now in the habit of calling for paper currericy as the 
only panacea for the evils of the country, were just as clamorous then for a gold 
currency. He considered that the circulation at present was quite adequate to 
the wants of the people; and he contended, that the circulation at the present 
time was greater than previous to the Bank Restriction Act. He never knew 
a time when banking was conducted with greater facility, or when credit was 
more extensively given to persons of good character than at present. 

He said, that pauperism in Birmingham had not increased in the 
sate proportion as the population, and that the distress of the country 
was much exaggerated. He would vote against Mr. Attwood’s motion, 
though he would vote for a Select Committee to inquire into the ade- 
quacy of the present currency. 

Mr. Povuterr Tuomson said, that Mr. Attwood had engrafted. on 
his motion of inquiry into distress, a subject of quitea different nature, 
and even opposed to it—a proposal for a departure from the present 
standard of value. That was the question which was now before the 
House, and that was the question on which the country was now lIook- 
ing for the decision of the House. Mr. Attwood had entered into a 
long discussion respecting the distress which he alleged existed in the 
country; and no doubt he had acted wisely in so doing, because, by 
taking that course, he might find support from some few, who would 
otherwise regard the question with indifference. Nowhe did not mean 
to deny that distress existed in the country; but that was not Mr. 
Attwood’s position ;— 

He had stated that the distress at present was unparalleled ; that every branch 
of industry was ruined; that the landholders were all but ruined; that the 
farmers were in a state of bankruptcy; that the merchants were ready to elose 
their concerns ; that manufacturing capital yielded in the ee of profits little 
or nothing. From these positions of Mr. Attwood he entirely dissented ; and 
he believed the condition of the several interests of the country to be yery dif- 
ferent from what he had represvated it. 

For instance, the sums expended for the relief of the poor in the ten 
years ending in 1821, averaged 6,800,000/. per annum; while in the ten 
years ending in 1831 the average was 6,200,0002. In the four great 
towns of Manchester, Sheftield, Birmingham, and Glasgow, there had 
been a diminution of the poor-rates during the same period, notwith- 
standing the increase in the population. He had information from the 
best authorities, that in all these places, especially in Birmingham and 
the neighbourhood, the condition of all classes was improved. He 
would go back to the year 1814, which had been referred to by Mr. 
Attwood as one of the periods of prosperity, when taxes were high and 
the people thriving. He would remind the House of what the con- 
sumption of four great articles, tea, tobacco, coffee and sugar, was at 
that time. They were all of them articles largely consumed by the 
poor. 

In 1814, the consumption of tobacco was 15,000,0001b. ; in 1832 it had in- 
creased to 20,000,000Ib., an augmentation of 31 per cent. ; whilst the popala- 
tion showed an increase of 24 per cent. during the interval from 1814 till 1852. 
Of sugar, even including all that was used at that period in the distilleries, the 
consumption in 1814 was 1,997,000Ib. ; in 1832 it amounted to 3,655,000Ib. ; 
an increase of 83 per cent. to be set against an increase of 24 per cent, in the 
population, The tea consumed in 1814 was 19,224,000Ib. ; in 1832 it increased 
to 31,548,0001b. ; an increase of 65 per cent. still against a population of 24 
per cent. increase. The coffee consumed in 1814 only amounted to 6,524,000Ib. ; 
but in 1832 it reached 22,952,000Ib. ; showing an increase of 183 cent. 
still against an increase of 24 per cent. on the population. He took these articles, 
because, let the member for Oldham say what he pleased, he considered ‘their 
increased consumption an evidence of the growing prosperity of the people. 

He would mention one or two other articles, which he separated from 
the preceding, because they were largely exported, and an inérease in 
which showed not only additional employment; but probah!= = sy ~s-> 
tation inhome ¢onsumption. 5 

He referred to cotton, sheeps’-wool, and silk. In’ 1820, 
cotten-wool were imported ; in 1832 the imports amounted to 
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an increase of 70 per cent. In 1820, the consumption of sheeps’ wool was 


9,778,000Ib. ; in 1832 it had increased to 27,666,000lb. ; an augmentation of 


133 per cent. Perhaps he had better not quote the article of silk, the duties 
having been so changed of late years. If we turned to the health of the people, 
what did we find to be thé case 


A striking diminution in the rate of mortality 
within the last fifty years. In 1780, the mortality was as 1 in 40; in 1831, it 
was as 1 in 58; honing a diminution of 36 per cent. in the rate of mortality. 
He asked whether that was not also an evidence that the condition of the people 
had improved ? 

He was convinced that the labouring classes, when not indifferent to, 
were averse toa depreciation of the currency. In every case of depre- 
ciation which had occurred from 1527 to 1770, an increase had taken 
place in the cost of the necessaries of life, without a proportionable in- 
crease in the wages of labour. Taking the period from 1770 to 1816, 
it would appear from the evidence of Mr. Arthur Young, that wages 
had risen only 100 per cent. while the cost of the necessaries of life had 
risen from 300 to 400 per cent. Mr. Thomson strongly insisted upon 
this point at some length. He was perfectly convinced that wages 
never rose in proportion to the advance in the money price of commo- 
dities ; and the depreciation of the currency was always a source of in- 
calculable misery to the lower classes. ; 

The doctrine now maintained by Mr. Attwood was, that if once an incon- 
vertible paper currency were established, we should never return to cash pay. 
ments, That, he was sure, was a doctrine which would not find many advo- 
cates in that House. He was glad, however, that it had been brought before 
Parliament, that it might be set at rest. It was said that the landed proprie- 
tors must suffer if this plan were not adopted, and that of course they must be- 
nefit by it: but how? Could _ he believe that any man of honour would seek 
relief by paying off all his fixed engagements in a depreciated currency? Would 
their rents be better paid in that currency than in any other? But supposing 
their rents were raised, and that all other things were raised in proportion, could 
they purchase more of the enjoyments of life than they could command at pre- 
sent? They could receive relief in nv way but that which he believed every 
man of honour would spurn, Then, as to the manufacturers and shopkeepers, 
how would it benefit them? It would benefit them to the extent of their stock 
on hand, and no more. That might be to the extent of 5, or 10, or 20 per 
cent., or whatever might be the amount of the depreciation. That would be 
the work of a single day. When the next day he came to purchase, he would 
find that his condition would not be improved. 

The inquiry proposed by Mr. Attwood would be attended with the 
worse consequences, because the extent of the depreciation was left 
undefined. 

If he had said that it would be 5, or 10, or 15 per cent., men would be pre- 
pared for the result ; but leaving it indefinite, he left them nothing to guide 
them. Every creditor in London would know it to-morrow, and what would 
be the consequence? An honourable member had stated some time ago, that 
such was the distress of the country, that every second or third house from 
Charing Cross to the Exchange contained an hd Haar Suppose that to be the 
fact, what would the creditors say when they found a proposition of this sort 
entertained and agreed to by the House; The creditor would go to his debtor 
and say, ‘* Pay me at once, or I shall sell all you possess ; | and, though it may 
be at a loss, that may be better than the indefinite loss which I may si staia by 
waiting to obtain payment in a depreciated currency. I shall realize what t can, 
and transfer it to a country where the principle of depreciation may not be so 
much in fashion.” 

Tnywards of six millions of taxes bad been taken off within the last 
four years, and this was a more equitable mode of relieving the national 
distress. He doubted the correctness of the assertion so often made, 
that the public creditor had gained greatly by the appreciation of the 
currency. 

Mr. Mushet had shown, as clearly as could be done by figures, that the public 
creditor, instead of gaining by the appreciation of money, was, taking into con- 
sideration the loss he suffered during the depreciation, a loser to the extent of 
somewhere about 44,000/. a year. 

If we were unable to pay our debts, the more honest plan would be 
to state at once to our creditors that such was the case : 

But do not adopt that. which was only a clumsy means of arriving at the 
same end,—which carried with it a complete disruption of all money contracts, 
and rendered insecure private and public credit,—which would reduce to 
beggary not only a few rich Fundholders, as they were termed, but no less than 
275,000 public creditors, who received dividends under 400/., and which would 
take the means of livelihood from the widow and the orphan. ( Cheers.) 

On the motion of Sir H. WrtLovcusy, the debate was adjourned, 
and the House broke up at half past one. 


Before the debate was resumed on Tuesday, a conversation took 
place between Mr. Marruias Artwoop and Lord Atruorr. Lord 
A.rnorp explained, that when he said that he could not, as an honest 
man, agree to Mr. Attwood’s motion, he did not mean to term Mr. 
Attwood or those who supported him dishonest men. What he meant 
was, that, holding the opinion which he held, it would be dishonesty in 
him to support the motion. Mr. Arrwoop complained, that he had 
been misrepresented by Lord Althorp and Mr. Poulett Thomson. 
Their arguments were all directed against depreciation, as if he had 
proposed depreciation; whereas he only moved for a committee of in- 
quiry, in order to ascertain if no means existed for relieving the national 
distress without committing a breach of national faith. The mode of 
arguing adopted by Ministers had raised an unfair prejudice against the 
motion before the House. Lord ALTHorp, in reply, said, that it was 
not fair in Mr. Attwood, who had spoken for three hours the night 
before, to forestall his reply now. Nothing could be more evident 
than that the whole tendency of Mr. Attwood’s speech was to advocate 
the lowering of the standard of value,—to prove that the distress of the 
country was occasioned by our monetary system, and that, by an altera- 
tion in that system, prices might be raised and the distress relieved. 
Now, he would ask, how could he produce a rise in prices, unless he 
lowered the standard of value? Lord Althorp’s amendment went 
distinctly to pledge the House not to lower the standard of value, 
before going into a committee of inquiry. Colonel Davirs was glad 
to hear Lord Althorp’s explanation. The country demanded inquiry, 
and he meant to vote for it; yet he did not think that he was acting 
dishonestly in so doing; he was averse from lowering the standard of 
value. Mr. M. Arrwoop expressed himself satisfied with Lord 
Althorp's explanation, as far as he was personally concerned. 
Sir Henry Wittovensy then rose to renew the debate. He was 
Jad to hear that it was not considered dishonesty to pagrers the motion, 
for he meant to support it, The circumstances of the country were 





such—the distress of large classes of people was so apparent that, not- 
withstanding Mr. Poulett Thomson’s statistics, he thought the House 
was bound to inquire into the causes of that distress. He was decidedly 
of opinion that the changes which had been made in our monetary 
system had much to do with our present embarrassments. There were 
a variety of errors in the whole management of our monetary system. 
The evidence given before the Committee on the Bank Charter clearly 
proved the necessity of inquiry. 

The events of 1825 also afforded very strong arguments for examining to 
what extent paper money was safe, in the encouragement which it gave to em- 
ployment. The great question now was, whether it was possible to maintain a 
metallic standard without detriment ? They had heard much of the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament ; but could Parliament render the ounce of gold permanently 
i to Sl. 17s. 10}d., considering that the value of gold depended, like that 
of other commodities, on the amount of the supply, as well as upon the relative 
value of other commodities? In the reign of Elizabeth, the ounce of gold was 
only valued at 31. 4s. ; in that of James the First, it was 3/. 7s.; in that of 
Charles the First, 3/. 8s. ; and’since that of George,the First, about 3/.17s. 10d. 
The supply of other commodities having increased, its value had increased ; amd 
it was therefore impossible to assume a commodity asa standard of value, which 
was itself liable to so great fluctuations, and which was constantly subject to be 
enhanced in value. 

Under these circumstances, he thought it advisable to inquire whether 
silver would not be the standard of value most convenient to the state 
of this country. Silver, as a standard, would give a greater scope to 
paper money, and would thus enable them to give to the currency that 
expansion which was so exceedingly desirable. 

Mr. Cray was prepared to maintain that there had been no injurious 
contraction of the circulating medium ; and that the existing circulating 
medium was abundantly sufficient for all the purposes for which it was 
required. There was therefore not the slightest ground for tampering 
with the currency. The measure of 1819 was both just and wise; and 
he should have concurred in it, even if it had been accompanied by a 
great sacrifice ; which, however, was not the case. He proceeded to 
read some statements of the amount of Bank of England and Country 
Bank notes and gold in circulation, previously to and after 1821; from 
which he inferred, that four per cent. was the maximum of the con- 
traction of the circulating medium occasioned by the bill of 1819. He 
had no objection to a silver standard at its own marketable price; but 
to the present motion, the object of which was a depreciation of the 
currency, he should give a decided negative. 


Mr. W. W. WuirMoreE was certain that no one hereafter would 
more regret the success of his motion than the author of it. The 
country was advancing in prosperity, taking it as a whole. There was 
much individual distress, which Government should endeavour to 
relieve ; but there was not the most remote probability of relief being 
afforded by the present measure. 

That could only be done, in his opinion, by an increase of trade—by the de- 
struction of all monopolies—by giving the fullest extension to our commerce. It 
was true there were other great causes tending to the depression of prices, but 
he denied that they were attributable to the currency. Of this he would give 
one striking illustration from a work of Mr. Babbage. He accordingly read 
some extracts to show the extent to which reduction might be carried in the 
produce of articles at the present time; and showed that locks which twenty 
years ago cost 13s. 6d. a dozen, could now be manufactured for 1s. 94d. The 
lathe was now turned by the steam-engine twenty times as fast as formerly. He 
only mentioned these things to prove the immense number of causes which 
were in operation to cause the depression so much talked of. 

He could state, upon good authority, that the old mines were as good 
as ever, and that the new, ones were excellent intheir produce. Their 
present produce was—gold, 720,000/. per annum; silver, 650,000/. The 
mines of South Carolina and Mexico were very productive; and those 
of Brazil had increased in value to the amount of 300,000. 


Mr. Fryer maintained, in opposition to Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
that the distress of the labouring classes was severe and general. The 
prosperity of the Fundholders did not prove the prosperity of the 
nation. 

They were entitled to their debt—to every farthing of it. But who were to 
pay it? (Loud laughter.) He said} the labourers ought not to pay a debt to 
the land which the land itself had incurred. They had exacted their bond— 
they had had their ‘* pound of flesh,” and would suffer deservedly for it. He 
wished to have inquiry, but he was no advocate for a false and fictitious cur- 
rency. But what cared the Government about these matters, as Jong as the 
taxes were paid, and the Budget full ? 

He considered that the monopolies were the great cause of the dis- 
tress of the country. 

We ought to break up the monopoly of the timber trade—we ought to break up 
the monopoly of the sugar trade ; and till that was done no good would be done. 
Indeed he believed that the monopolists were a set of humbugs altogether. 
(Loud laughter, and cries of ‘* Question.” ) He would not allow himself to 
be put down by cries of question. He advanced nothing but what was just and 
honest; he did not support an opinion merely because it was expedient, nor 
would he vote with the men who carried the Catholic question because it was 
expedient: no, no—he would do no such thing. 

He was utterly opposed to the Corn-laws and he wished to see Mr. 
Attwood’s motion altered from an inquiry into the effects of the mone- 
tary system, into an inquiry into the effects of the Corn-laws. 


Mr. Cay ey said, that the landed interest had suffered with peculiar 
severity from the system which had been adopted for the management 
of the currency. Rents had fallen in some instances 45 per cent. 
Land which cost 60/. was now only worth 35/., while a purchase of 60. 
Stock was worth 87/. . The manufacturers never flourished when corn 
was low in price ; but when from any cause the price of wheat was 
raised, every thing went on well. He did not think Lord Althorp right 
in saying that the consideration of the state of the currency should 
form no part of an inquiry into the causes of national distress. 

It was almost the samé as if, upon a question as to the existence of an impure 
atmosphere, he should say, ** I will allow you to determine whether it is im- 
pure, and how its impuri RA may be remedied, provided that you carefully exclude 
from your consideration all questions about the introduction of oxygen gas ;” or 
it was as if Lord Althorp should meet with a starving beggar upon his domains, 
and should take that beggar into his kitchen, and show him the smoking viands 

repared for the table, and, after having thus exhibited to him what would cure 
fis distress and starvation, and should yet deny the use of them as a remedy. 

That this distress was extensive and increasing, was at any rate very 
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generally believed. The increase of the poor-rates, and the increase of 
crime, went far to prove the truth of that opinion. 


_ He insisted that the distress of 1815 and 1816 was attributable to the diminu- 
tion of the circulating medivm ; and that the restoration of prosperity was owing 
chiefly, if not solely, to the adoption of a contrary system, to the extent of more 
than five millions. He applied precisely the same remarks to the distresses of 
1822 ; which was followed, in 1823 and 1824, by a contrasted degree of pros- 
perity, owing to the same cause. 

The remedy for existing evils was an elevation of prices, and that 
remedy could be obtained with little or no injury to any class. 

It was his solemn conviction, that if relief were granted in the way proposed, 
a child by a silken cord might guide the vast machine of Government. If re- 
lief were refused, not an angel from heaven could govern the helm of state. He 
called upon Ministers to grant now what they still had the power to concede, 
but which they might soon be without the means either of giving or refusing : 
it would be too late to comply when the flood-gates had been burst, and when 
all was involved in a wide deluge of dismay, ruin, and revolution. 

Mr. Bantne said, the question was, whether the House was prepared 
to sanction an arbitrary departure from the acknowledged measure of 
value. Every one who had, or who expected to have, any thing to 
lose, was on the tiptoe of expectation to learn in what way Parliament 
—the Reformed Parliament—would decide that question. It was said 
by the supporters of the motion, that there was an intense pressure 
upon the energies of the country. Granting such to be the case, he 
should be glad to informed how a departure from the standard of value 
would prove a remedy for the evil? The country was in a most arti- 
ficial state as regarded existing contracts with almost all nations. 

With the variety of the co.nplaints of those interests before his eyes, he con- 
fessed it did surprise him not a little that any man out of Bedlam should dream 
of proposing any thing so preposterous, and at the same time so unjust, as that 
which had given rise to the present discussion. His surprise, he Pe sa ledged, 
was somewhat lessened, when he recollected that to talent, and even genius, 
were often allied thas peculiar intellectual conformation which was frequently 
subject to aberrations that could be accounted for upon no admitted principle. 
( Laughter.) 

He meant no disrespect to Mr. Attwood, the perfect honesty of 
whose intentions of course he admitted; but he really thought that he 
would make an admirable Prime Minister for the Grand Sultan at 
Constantinople, who altered the currency in his dominions semi-annu- 
ally, or nearly so—the variations ranging between three shillings and 
three pence. He would not enter into the discussion of the question 
of the precious metals as substances exclusively to be used as the 
measure of value. With the exception of a few savages on the coast 
of Africa, there was no people in the known world who had any other 
measure of value than the precious metals. If the House agreed with 
Mr. Attwood, they must throw away the experience of ages. 

Iu his humble apprehension, the House could never, consistently with com- 
mon sense or common justice, pronounce a decision in favour of a paper cur- 
rency of any other description than one convertible on demand: all beyond that 
was vague, indefinite, and unsatisfactory ; all paper currency, not convertible, 
must depend upon the discretion or the credit of the parties issuing such paper. 

He was aware it would be said, that the country enjoyed great pros- 
perity during the war, when there were extreme issues of paper money. 
But it should be remembered, that we had then a monopoly of the sea. 
Besides, the prosperity was false and temporary. We were living upon 
our capital, borrowing twenty, thirty, or even forty millions per annum. 

Suppose now in Norfolk, or any other county of England, there were three 
gentlemen, each having 10,000/. per annum ; and suppose they resolved to raise 
money upon mortgage to the uttermost farthing that their estates were worth, 
and having done so, were resolved to spend all the money in three or four years ; 
was there any living man who doubted that they would produce great prosperity 
and an affluence of wealth in their neighbourhood ?_ The case he had been sup- 
posing was precisely analogous to the case of England during the war—the people 
of England were living upon their capital. The gentlemen who might spend 
the produce of their mortgages in four or five years, would at the end of that 
period probably find themselves in a poor-house, and at the end of the war the 
people of England would have found themselves in a poor-house, had there been 
one large enough to have received them. To this hour the country was suffer- 
ing and groaning under the immoral habits which were engendered during the 
profusion of the war, and the extravagance to which it gave rise. 

He would ask the House to consider in what way the effects of the 
present motion would operate upon the interests of country gentlemen. 

Their prosperity, whether right or wrong, depended on a monopoly of corn, 
and that it should be protected. If, by a depreciation of the currency, the 
pound was reduced to 10s., it would bring the protection of 60s. allowed to 
corn down to 30s. When the money standard was reduced in that ratio, corn 
would come down in reality to 30s., though its nominal price should be 60s. ; 
and this would be the result of the alteration at present sought for. Mr. Whit- 
more had contended that the 60s. might be advanced to 120s. ; he would not 
fight that battle with him, as most likely he woul: not come out of it with flying 
colours, but he would seriously advise country gentlemen to leave the 60s. alone. 
Few were aware how extensively this proposed alteration in the currency would 
Operate: it would operate on the constitution of the country; for by it your 
ten-pounder, who had a right to vote, would become all at once a five- pounder. 

He was opposed to every attempt to lower the value of the currency, 
but he would state to what extent a judicious alteration might made. 

The first alteration would be to make bank-notes a legal tender to distant 
country bankers. This would have the effect of obviating the disasters that 
generally followed arun on the bank. The distresses of the Bank of England 
might be caused by two things,—first, by arun upon it, or a general call for 
money ; and secondly, by drafts, for the purpose of balancing exchanges. The 
one frequently acted upon the other; and the result was the worst of all evils— 
a general panic. The drafts, for the purpose of balancing foreign exchanges, 
the Bank might meet; and the conntry was so far safe under the present system, 
for one or two millions would set right balances of that description. The action 
of the other on the Bank was worse, and could not be easily met. He would 
make ashort statement of the difficulties of 1825. There was then a runon the 
Bank, which was caused by numerous failures in the metropolis and throughout 
the country. “General doubt and distress prevailed, and the Bank was drained 
for gold. Everybody wished to be paid in that metal; and a country banker— 
a banker of Norwich—told him at that period, that he could not sleep quiet at 
night in his bed, unless he had obtained a sovereign for every one-pound note he 
had in the house. The consequence of all this was, that the Bank of England 
was. nearly emptied, and would have stopped payment were it not for a mere 
accident. No precaution that could be adopted under the present system could 

secure the Bank from dilemmas of this latter description. e banker of Nor- 

wich would have slept quiet if Bank of England notes were made a legal 
tender in the country. k of England notes become a legal tender to 





! same thing. 





country bapkers, and the Bank will be relieved from the danger he mentioned. 
at telief from that danger would be the benefit derived from this proposition 
0 is. 

The next object he would endeavour to promote, should be to make 
silver as well as gold a legal tender. Money had its foundation in two 
metals, and it was bad to force the Bank to confine itself to one metal. 
Silver was the principal currency of Holland and of France, and of 
almost every country with which os was acquainted. 

There was scarcely a country where silver was not only the circulating me- 
dium, but where gold was not objected to. In the Netherlands, there were cir- 
culating ten millions of gold and four millions of silver. There was a premium 
upon the latter; and it was considered cheaper to pay in gold than }n silver. 
In France, for several years, the premium in favour of gold had been not more 
than one eighth per cent. ; and it had only increased in consquence of our de- 


| mand for gold, and would in course decrease if this country adopted a silver 
| currency. 


His proposal was not to lower the standard, but to put it upon two 
legs instead of one. 

If the public excitement on the deeper question then before them could be got 
rid of—and that excitement might be done away with by the vote of that night 
—then would it be safe to look to the two points he mentioned, and see whether 
or not a material facility might be given to the circulating medium of the 
country. When those two points were settled, he should not object to inquire 
whether from their operation it would not be safe to come to a issue of one- 
pound notes. He did not mean to pledge himself to an issue of one-pound 
notes, but he saw no reason why, under the additional securities he pointed out, 
it might not be resorted to. 

Mr. Baring concluded by saying, that it was impossible for him to go 
into the proposed inquiry with Mr. Attwood ; for he could not separate 
his avowed opinions from any measures which he brought forward, no 
matter how they were coloured or concealed. He might as well go 
into an inquiry respecting Irish distress with Mr. O’Connell, whose 
well known panacea was the repeal of the Union; or into a committee 
with Mr. Owen, who recommended a community of goods, and wives, 
and every thing else. 

Sir Rosert Prev said, he agreed with much that had fallen from 
Mr. Baring; but there were some arguments made use of by him in 
the latter part of his speech, which excited much doubt and apprehen- 
sion in his mind. 

Mr. Baring had first said, that he was prepared to adhere to the present 
standard, but yet that he was willing to have a Select Committee to inquire into 
two material component parts of that standard,—first, with reference to the re- 
issue of one and two-pound notes; and, secondly, as to the union of silver with 
gold. This would be a leading cause to that state of excitement and suspense 
which Mr. Baring himself mentioned as one of his main objections to the very 
* Sir Robert would unhesitatingly predict what, in his decided opi- 
nion, would be the consequence of this reissue. He felt that the inevitable con- 
sequences would be, that the gold circulation would entirely disappear ; and he 
was prepared to prove this position by the consequence attending similar reis- 
sues in other countries. In Scotland, it had destroyed the circulation of coin. 
In Irclind, and in America, similar results had been produced. In fact, this 
system would be an encouragement to the country bankers to prevent the issue 
of coin, for the paper circulation would be a much cheaper one; but the mis- 
chief would be, that there was herein no security for the excess of this paper 
circulation. 

‘There would. be a temporary fictitious stimulus applied to trade, but 
it would only last a few months. In two or three months, the gold in 
the country would be found to be inadequate to supply the demand. 
Then there would be a sudden contraction of the issues of paper ; stag- 
nation would ensue, and all the disasters which a metallic currency 
alone could prevent. He was perfectly willing to take upon himself 
the responsibility of the bill of 1819. He did not wish it to be laid 
upon Lord Liverpool’s shoulders. It was a subject which he and others 
had thoroughly examined for several years; for it was no new subject 
in 1819—in 1810, Mr. Vansittart had moved that the bank should com- 
mence making its payments in cash. It was a gross fallacy to attribute 
the depression of prices to the bill of 1819. It ought to be considered 
as a warning and lesson to the people, not to return to the abominable 
depreciation caused by the paper system. 

There was much said about distress; but had they never heard of distress 
existing before 1819? In 1793 was there no distress? Did not one hundred 
bankers fail that year, notwithstanding that there was a paper currency? In 
1797, was there no distres¢ under the same circumstances? In 1810, was there 
none? At the time of this 50 per cent. increase of prices talked of by Mr. 
Thornton, was there not a decrease of 50, 60, and 70 per cent. in the agricul- 
tural districts? These facts showed that there was no infallible defence against 
calamity, let the currency be what it may. In 1816, there was also severe dis- 
tress; bankers failing to a great extent, though the Bank had not diminished its 
issue. 

In 1817, two years before the introduction of his bill, Mr. Attwood 
had written a letter to Mr. Vansittart, describing the monetary state of 
the country for six years before 1819; in which he showed that the 
value of money had doubled within five years from 1812 to 1817. In 
that letter, he described the starving condition of the nailers, and the 
depressed state of agriculture. This proved that the currency had been 
in a gradual state of appreciation since 1812, and that it was conse- 
quently not to the bill of 1819 that the increase in value was to be at- 
tributed. The letter went on to say, that the country was as if an in- 
vading army had passed through it, and that such a state of things had 
existed since the report of the Bullion Committee in 1810. 

He would now state what effect this state of the country had upon the issues 
of Bank of England paper during those years, and he would beg the House to 
remember that at that period the Bank was allowed to issue I. and 2/. notes. 
The Bank issues in 1808 were 16,600,000/. ; in 1809, 16,545,000/. ; in 1810, 
17,810,0002.; in 1811, 20,800,0002.; in 1812, 23,000,000/.; in 1813, 
23,332,000/.; in 1814, 24,000,0001.; in 1815, 27,000,000/. ; in 1816, 
26,573,000/. ; and in 1817, 27,000,0007. It was coincident with these issues 
that that depression took place of which Mr. Attwood gave so lively a descrip- 
tion ; and did it not prove that an inconvertible paper money was no guarantee 
against distress. , 

Mr. Attwood’s proposed Committee could not give in their report 
until they nad philosophically considered the consequences of the mo- 
nopoly of manufactures so long held by this country—the effect of the 
late war—the restrictions on the importation of corn, and other topics. 

Could England hope that it could maintain the same monopoly of manu- 
factures now that it had during the war, now that France, Germany, and 
America were able to turn their attention to their domestic manufactures? He 
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would ask the House to look.to the state-of the manufactures of those countries 
now, and compare them with their state at the close of the war. The next 
cause of the depreciation of prices was, that freight, insurances, &c. had fallen, 
What was the cause of the lowness in the price of our cotton manufactures ? 
Was it not that the staple commodity of those manufactures had fallen? And 
if if had fallen, could the manufacturer hope to get the sane price for the manu- 
factured article which he formerly got, when the raw material was four times 
its present price? Then there were the improvements in machinery, and the 
increased application of steam. Surely these had some effsct on the depression 
in the price of manufactures. And was there no cause fur the depression in 
rents, since the war? Could any landlord expect the szime reut now that he 
recqived during the war, when produce was so high that «uch bad land was 
brought into cultivation in order to meet the demand ? 

_ The distress and crimes of Ireland had been imputed to the altera- 
tion in our monetary system. 

Now he wished to examine that point. Mr. Attwood had stated that crime 
in, Ireland had increased in proportion to the distress. He had not, however, 
said that if they were to restore paper money those crimes would be diminished. 
Sir Robert Peel admitted that crime had increased, but he did not on that 
account admit the inferenee drawn by Mr. Attwood. It appeared that in 1811, 
the number of committals had been 5,337; in 1813, 7,164; in 1815, 7,818 ; 
and in 1817, 9,091. Now, by Mr. Attwood’s statement, there had only been 
two an ey years during that period, and down to the present time— 
namely, 1813 and 1825; and if-his argument were true, crime ought to have 
diminished during those years. But how was the fact? In 1817, the com- 
mittals were 9,091; in 1818, they were 13,506; and in 1825, 14,409, Thus, 
in the year 1818—the year of prosperity—the committals were higher than in 
any other, with one exception ; and in 1825 they were highest of all. 

Qidbham, Macclesfield, and Whitby, had been selected to prove the 
general distress of the country— 

Phe selection was admirable, and was on a footing with the whole of the 
arguments brought by those who supported the same side of the question. 
ham, it was well known, had been one of the principal stations of the hand- 
loon weavers, who had suffered most severely by the introduction of machinery. 
Macclesfield had suffered from the same cause; for that town not hay 2 
equal capital with Manchester to invest in machinery and improyemenis, it 
could not compete with its manufactures. So far then these instances could not 
be held as forming a criterion of the state of the country in general. 'f 
to Whitby, it was well known, and admitted even at the time when a 1 
tative had been given to it, that it was in a decline from local cause 
argument, therefore, drawn from the situation of these three plaees—all of 
which had been depressed from local causes—was a complete fallacy. 

He proceeded to enforce the argument that the labouring classes 
would be ruined by the depreciation of the currency. He admitted 
the present distress of the hand-loom weavers, but denied altogether 
the correctness of Mr. Fielden’s statements respecting the general dis- 
tress of the country. He mentioned the amount of wages earned by 
several descriptions of mechanies of Lichfield, Coventry, and Birming- 
ham ; and said that with such wages, the labouring classes ought not to 
wish for a change in the currency which would raise the prices of the 
articles, they consumed much higher than it raised the wages of labour. 
He referred to the speech of Mr. Cobbett— 

Never had he heard a speech which disappointed him so much as the speech 
of the Member for Oldham. That gentleman said he was particularly entitled 
to address the House, because he had studied the subject ; nay more, no speech 
was made in the House which he did not claim as his own. Lord Althorp he 
said, had made a clever speech, but he had copied it all from him. [1 that 
respect, he differed from Mr. Cobbett; for he had not yet heard any thing fall 
from him which he envied, or which he was desirous of appropriating to him- 
self. In his speech Mr. Cobbett had not touched on the currency question ; and 
an ingenious young member, who came into the House while he was speaking, 
asked, ‘* Is the currency question, then, over; for Mr. Cobbett is discussing the 
Navy Estimates?” (Laughte r.) On the currency question, on which he was 
to enlighten the whole world, he had not said one word; and all he had done 
was to produce his notes of a speech prepared for the Navy Estimates. Ue 
would stick to gold—he would have the King’s coin—there was something so 
amiable in Royalty, that he must see the coin—he would have none of the rotten 
paper money: and yet he consented to go into the Committee. But then, it 
was not to consider Mr. Attwool's propositions but to reduce the establishments. 

Mr. Richards, Mr. Cayley, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. 
Thomas Attwood, all materially differed as to the remedies they would 
apply to the disease. 

Was it wise, when a patient was ina dangerous state of disease, to bring 
yhysicians to consult on his case who were of decidedly opposite opinions? 

Vas Sangrado to go from Oldham and Cuchuelo from Birmingham to quarre! 
over the dying patient? It might be laughable to suppose, but what must be 
the condition of the country in the mean time ? 

But suppose they were to go into the Committee, what would be the 
consequence ? 

Nobody would buy an estate or any thing else. If every man who had a sove- 
reign was sure of getting twenty-two shillings for it in a short time, would not 
ne take care of his sovereign? Be assured an act of depreciation could 
not take Fites except by some despotic power which carried it into effect while 
every body was in ignorance of its intentions. To notify a coming depreciation, 
was to cause inevitable ruin. Debtors, for whose benefit the scheme was 
proposed, would be ruined; for then creditors would rigorously exact their 
debts. Those debts had been contracted in gold ; and dreading the liquidation 
in paper, they would hasten to demand them ingold. Equity and justice would 
be on their side. as well as the law; they would recover their debts, and debtors 
would be ruined. What, too, would be the result of a general demand on the 
banks? The deposits were made in gold; the depositors, dreading the coming 
Yepreciation, would demand back their gold, and the banks would all be ruined. 
No money would be advanced on mortgage; no man could sell his cstate ; 
there would be no speculation; and the attempt to depreciate the currency 
through the means of a protracted inquiry woetd be the greatest curse ever in- 
flicted on a country, 

He cautioned the members of the House from being induced by the 
artful terms in which the motion was worded from giving it their sup- 
port. He quoted some passages from Mr. Burke's writings, to prove 
that members of Parliament should not, in atime of excitement, sacri- 
fice their deliberate opinions to the ill-considered desires of their con- 
stituents. If, by their votes on this question, they lost the confide: e2 of 
their constituents, they would be consoled by reflecting, with conscious 
satisfaction, that they had done their duty. 

They might depend upon it, that whatever sacrifices they might impose on 
themselves in doing justice to all, their constituents would in. the end do justice 
to their motives; and as they acted from the purest motives, and fulfilled their 
real duties of representatives, there would not be wanting those who would 
always choose them to protect their permanent interests. 














Some conversation ensued. between Mr. Ronuyson,:Mr. ‘T. Art- 
woop, Lord Atruorp, and Colonel, Torrens, relative to.an adjourn- 
ment, which was moved Colonel Torrens, ‘The House divided: for 
the. adjourament, 98; against it, 318; majority, 220. It was ulti- 
mately agreed, however, to adjourn, on the understanding that the de- 
bate was to close on the following night. 

The House broke up at three.o’clock. 

The debate was resumed on Wednesday by 

Colonel Torrens; who said, that there would be no inconsistency 
in voting for Mr. Attwood’s motion for an inquiry into the fact whether 
an improvement might not be made in our monetary system, and like- 
wise for Lord Althorp’s amendment, which stated that it was inexpe- 
dient to alter the standard of the currency. He had always been op- 
posed to depreciating the currency, and had published a pamphlet in 
1819 to point out the evils which would result from it. Buthe thought 
that there had never been an instance of more erroneous legislation than 
the bill of 1819. Its avowed object was to restore the ancient metallic 
standard, but this it did not effect; on the contrary, it established 
another standard for that which had anciently prevailed. 

By the ancient laws of the country, gold and silver were both of them legal 
tenders, and the payer had the option of the cheaper metal in which to discharge 
his debts. From 1257 to 1664, the value of gold and silver was fixed by pro- 
clamation, and both were legal tenders. Fom 1664 to 1717, the relative value 
of gold and silver was not fixed by authority, and practically, silver was the 
only standard. In 1717, analteration took place in the currency, and a guinea 
was declared to be equivalent to 21s. in silver ; but. the gold in the guinea was 
at that time of less value than its silver equivalent. From that period, gold 
became practically the standard, although both gold and silver were legal tenders. 
In 1774, silver was declared not to be a legal tender for any amount exceeding 
251. ; but bullion, by weight, was still a legal tender. That was the law of the 
land up tothe suspension of cash payments. Therefore, when in 1819 gold was 
made the standard, Parliament did not reestablish the ancient standard, but 
fixed a new standard; and that, as he was prepared to show, was an alteration 
for the worse, which raised the value of the currency, and increased its liability 
to fluctuations. 

He went on to show, that, as silver was so much more abundant than 
gold, if it should become necessary to abstract six or seven millions to 
meet unfavourable foreign exchanges, the stock remaining would still 
be so considerable, that scarcely any inconvenience would result from 
the abstraction of so large asum. Parliament in 1819 returned to a 
standard of value which had risen during a period when an immense 
debt was contracted. There was also a demand for gold to the amount 
of twenty-five millions made by Russia, Austria, Denmark, and the 
United States, who all returned to a metallic standard about the same 
time. The mines in America ceased to be productive. ‘Then came 
the climax of the evil, the withdrawal of the one-pound notes. All 
these circumstances combined to create unequalled distress. Colonel 
Yorrens then stated the plan which he would adopt for improving the 
monetary system of the country. 

In the first place, he would make silver the standard instead of gold. This, 
as he had already explained, would render the currency more steady, and would 
prevent, to a certain extent, those fluctuations which had proved so ruinous to 
trade. In the second place, he would adopt the principle of the late Mr. Ri- 
cardo, and make the paper currency payable, not in coin, but in ingots of silver, 
to the amount of 1002. or 2002. This would secure the Lanks of circulation 
from political passions, and from runs, having for object the embarrassment of 
the Government. In the third place, he would permit the reissuing of one and 
two- pound notes. This would extend to the agricultural and thinly-peopled 
districts the advantages of credit and circulation, of which they were now de- 
prived. And, in the third place, he would secure to the people the whole bene« 
fit of issuing paper money, which was now unjustly monopolized by the Bank 
of England. ‘This, which had been suggested on the soundest principles of po- 
litical economy by Mr. Ricardo, would place 40,000,000/. at the disposal of the 
Treasury. He need not dilate upon the vast benefit which the adoption. of this 
igement would secure to the country. Thirty millions might be applied to 
the public service, and would, for a period of six years, allow of a reduction of 
tuxation, to the amount of 5,000,000/. annually. Ten millions would remain, 
which might be applied to the immediate reliet of distress. 

He concluded by saying, that he would vote both for Mr. Attwood’s 
and Lord Althorp’s motion, beceuse he conceived that neither was con- 
tradictory of the other. 

Mr. Stewart would vote for Mr. Attwood’s motion, because he 
considered a convertible paper currency the best circulating medium for 
any country. He thought it would be desirable to extend the in- 
quiry into the whole of our banking system. He was convinced that 
we could only adhere to our present system at the expense of the ruin 
of our commercial prosperity. 

Mr. Srruvr would vote against Mr. Attwood’s motion, 

In the first place, it was founded upon the ex parte statements of persons in- 
terested in clamouring about distress ; and, in the next place, as its purpose was 
a depreciation of the currency, its only result would be the upturning all the ex 
isting relations of trade and the security of property. One fact was decisive 
against the assertion of our declining prosperity,—namely, the increasing and 
productive application of capital to manufacturing industry. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the existing contracts had been 
made in the restored currency ; and to depreciate it, would be the de- 
struction of public faith and private property. 

Mr. Roztnson would also vote against Mr. Attwood’s motion ; 
which went to unhinge all our social relations, and create an panic, the 
consequences of which would be terrible. ‘The depreciation of our 
currency in 1833, would be productive of far more mischief than the bill 
of 1819, though that might have been a political error. He wished 
that some arrangement could be made, by which an inquiry would be 
instituted into the state of the country, and the effect of our present mo- 
netary system; but not with a view to the depreciation of the standard, 
to which he-was as much opposed as any one. ‘The distress of the 
country was very severe. : 

He did not place any faith in the arguments of Mr. Poulett Thomson, and 
Mr. Grote, that, because tea and other exciseable articles had increased in con~ 
sumption, the comforts of the people had been augmented. In his opinion, 1€ 
could only be taken as a change in the habits of the people; that, instead of 
having the good old roast beef, they used articles of a less substantial and less 
strengthening character. ee 

Sir Henry Parnewy agreed with Lord Althorp in thinking that 
Mr. Attwood’s plan consisted essentially in lowering the standard of 
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money. No doubt he disclaimed a wish to depreciate the currency ; 
but between the relaxation that he advocated and positive depreciation, 
Sir Henry could perceive no difference. 

In point of fact, what Mr. Attwood desired was to require that the sovereign, 
which now passed for’ 20s. should hereafter:pass for 25s. But when this came 
to be fully understood out of doors, as it no doubt soon would be, the public 
would see nothing in the plan that would be productive of any other result than 
great national injury. It was for these reasons he would give his vote against 
the motion ; but in doing so, he wished to be understood, he was by no means 
opposed to inquiry into the state of the country. He was anxious, on the con- 
trary, that inquiry should take place ; and he was sorry Lord Althorp had not 
proposed on the present occasion that Committees should be appointed to make 
thisinguiry. He did not mean an inquiry in all those subjects which had been 
introduced into discussion in this debate, but a practical inquiry into the state of 
trade and into the condition of the working classes. He thought an inquiry 
into the state of trade would not only be attended with the good effect of ascer- 
taining to what extent distress really existed, but into that of showing means by 
which the interests of it might be promoted. He conceived it would lead to the 
taking off of many restrictions which now fettered it. With respect to the 
working class, an inquiry into the wages and the expenses of this class would 
produce a great deal of useful information, and besides leading to measures for 
the improvement of its condition, would make it known how far distress really 
existed. ‘ 

The establishment of a double standard had been repeatedly men- 
tioned in the course of this debate. He thought that a great deal of 
misapprehension existed on that point— - 

If the facts of the case were examined, it would be found that every attempt 
which had been made in this country, and every other country, to have a double 
standard had failed. We had a double standard in this country up to the year 
1816 ; but what was the state of the silver coin? No legal silver coin existed. 
The cause was, that the Mint prices of gold and silver were so adjusted, that 
silver coin could not be kept in circulation: but if the relative value should be 
ever so properly adjusted in the first instance, it was impossible the two metals 
could continue in circulation, because the value of both was liable to fluctuation ; 
end when any such fluctuation took place, then one of the metals would be of 
more value in bullion than in coin, and would be melted. There had been 
much error in the course of this debate, in assuming that silver had been the 
standard of the value in this country. It had beenso nominally, but it was held 
by all the best authorities that, in point of fact, during the whole of the last 
century gold was the standard. This was proved to be the case by the reduc- 
tion of the value of the guinea, in 1717, from 2ls. 6d. to 21s., being followed 
by a reduction in the price of gold to the same amount, 

Sir Henry concluded by saying, that the subject had been exhausted 
by previous speakers, and he would not go over the old ground again ; 
but would content himself with declaring, that he knew of no greater 
calamity that could befall this country, than making any alteration in 
the long-established standard of the value of its money. 


Mr. Lampert said, the alteration in our monetary system, which 
was effected by the bill of 1819, kad doubled the incumbrances of every 
landlord. 

The question might be simplified thus—suppose a quarter of wheat repre- 
sented 4/.; if 22. were taken out of circulation, we might still say that the 
quarter still represented 4/., but in fact it represented but 22. The landlords in 
Ireland, as well as the bankers, had been the subjects of much unjust and un- 
merited opprobrium. They were the sufferers by the change in the circum- 
stances of the country, not the causes of it. He had seen successive transfers of 
property which had been in families almost since the Conquest, and which was 
now held by new men: this could not be owing to sudden extravagance ex- 
tending through a whole class. 

Sir Robert Peel had referred to the authority of Burke: he wished 
he had referred to that of his own respectable father, who had never 
ceased to denounce the bill of 1819, as an act of cruelty and injustice 
for which there was no necessity whatever. 

The House had been told that there was no distress in the country: he was 
astonished at hearing that statement, from the quarters whence it came. They 
would find themselves deceived, when the middle classes were exhausted and re- 
duced to the last penny, anda few capitalists were surrounded by a starving 
multitude. He was disgusted at the theories of over-population and the speci- 
fics of emigration—to hear a wealthy philosopher stand up and say toa starving 
and once-happy population, ‘‘ Go elsewhere; here you are superabundant!”’ 
When those with et he now voted asked for general inquiry iato these sub- 
jects, they were told that it would lead to too great lengths; and if they asked 
for inquiry on one point only, they were then told that was precisely the point 
which should not be inquired into ; just as if, on the commission of a murder, 
when a man was suspected of being the murderer, it should be said, ‘ Let 





us not enter into the slightest examination that may bring the crime home | 


to him.” 


Mr. Wa ter highly approved of the good sense and firmness which 
Ministers displayed in opposition to Mr. Attwood’s motion. The bill 
of 1819 had met with the approval of almost every one whose opinion 
on these subjects was worth having. The necessity of reverting to 
cash payments had been strongly insisted upon by Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
and Lord Grenville. The present distress was certainly not owing 
exclusively to the return to cash payments. 

The evidence of facts contradicted that supposition ; for if the present state 
ofthe currency had created the distress, it would have affected all articles of 
sale alike ; mt So the pressure upon them had been by no means equal or 
similar. Take cotton, for instance: that article was at a very low rate; but as 
to the chief article of human subsistence—corn, corn was even now at as high 
a price as when the bill for the resumption of cash payments came into opera~ 
tion, and had even been much higher. |The average price of wheat in the five 

years preceding 1825 was 57s. a-quarter; in the five years following, 62s. ; and 
in 1830, 64s. Now corn and cotton were paid for in the same currency ; and, 
indeed, the prices of articles varied in almost every possible degree—which 
could not be the case if the currency were the sole cause of generally low prices. 

Unless the House wished to see the dishonest and bubble schemes of 

1825 renewed, they would abstain from tampering with the currency. 


Sir C. Burret said, the supporters of Mr. Attwood’s motion only 
desired such an addition to the paper currency as should be based 
upon and convertible into gold. 


If the plan which had been proposed by the late Sir Robert Peel had been 
followed, much of the distress which had since taken place in the country would 
have been avoided. His plan was, that a country banker should deposit 
20,0007. for instance, or any given sum to the proposed extent of his business ; 
that this sum should be invested in the public Funds: and that while the banker 
should receive the interest, he should be allowed to issue notes to the amount of 
his deposit, the deposit itself being retained as a security to the public for his 
paper issues. That would have afforded:to the country an efficient circulation, 








and at the same time would have been a perfect security to the holders of the 
notes. 

Mr. Morrison denied that the proposed investigation was called for 
by the public: on the contrary, every one whom he met with in the 
City looked upon the motion of Mr. Attwood as one which it was im= 
possible for the House to entertain. 

If it were thought that Government intended to supporttne proposition, there 
would before now have been remorstrances against it from all the commercial 
and manufacturing classes. That the circulation of the country was sufficient 
for all its wants, was proved by the fact of the large number of deposits in the 
banks. Such deposits, and to so large an amount, would not be left if the cir 
culation were Jess than the wants of the country required. The landed interest 
would not, he maintained, be benefited by the proposed change, unless by such 
an issue of paper as would drive the gold out of the country, and raise rents and 
prices to a large amount. 

With regard to the question which had been mooted, of the coex- 
istence of a gold and silver standard, he would have no objection to it, 
provided the standards could be made of exactly equal value; but this 
he believed to be impossible. 

Sir Joun Wrorrestey could not obtain a hearing for some time, 
He said that if the House would not listen to him, he was determined 
that no other person should be heard. (Cries of “« Order !”) He then 
proceeded to observe, that in voting for Mr. Attwood’s motion, he was 
not voting for a depreciated currency. He maintained that the dis- 
tress of the country was general. 

That distress was strikingly apparent among the manufacturing portion of the 
community; and might be proved merely by the increase of the poor-rates, 
which in Wolverhampton alone, to state a particular instance, had doubled since 
1824. Mr. Poulett Thomson had, it appeared to him, fallen into some erros 
neous notions with respect to the value of property in canals. In the case of 
the Birmingham canal, instanced by him, the receipts were not the consequence 
of the tolls, but of the circumstance of 500,000/. in money being thrown inte 
that speculation. The property of that canal was, in point of fact, much de- 
preciated in value; and he could instance other cases of equal depreciation im 
canal property. It was, indeed, a farce to talk of the prosperity of this particu- 
lar description of property. Why, in the most favoured of the English counties, 
it was with difficulty that purchasers could be found for any description of 
property. 

He said that the Government had generally contrived to issue large 
quantities of Bank paper immediately before a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, in order to impart a fictitious prosperity to the country, and to 
gain popularity. 

To instance one case in point, the year 1815 was a period of the greatest dis- 
tress; but in 1818, a dissolution of Parliament was to take place, and in 1817 
the circulation, which the year before was 26,000,000/., was suddenly increased 
by 3,000,000/. of bank-notes. This was one instance out of many, and a pretty 
mode it was of bolstering up the prosperity ofthe country. 

He thought it quite possible that some plan might be put in practice 
by which one-pound notes might be issued, and gold be prevented at 
the same time from leaving the country. He wished the motion to 
be carried, for he wished the distress which pervaded the country to be 
traced to its source. 

Mr. Joun Smiru observed, that Sir John Wrottesley had mentioned 
the depreciation of canal shares as a proof of distress ; but he could re- 
fer him toa better test of the state of the country—the price of the 
publie Funds, which, in spite of the alleged distress, continued high; @ 
fact tending directly to refute the assertions of depression and scarcity 
of money. , 

It had been stated on respectable authority, and he believed the statement, 
that taking the population of Manchester from the age of nine years their 
average earnings per head amounted to 10s. a week. He was not acquainted 
with the town of Oldham, of the misery of which so much had been said ;_ but 
he understood that the amount of poor-rates in that place was remarkably small. 
In his opinion, the distress had been greatly exaggerated and attributed to any 
thing rather than the right cause. He felt as certain as that the sun would rise 
to-morrow that if we reissued 1, notes we should again have a panic, and a re= 
petition of all the evils of 1825. 

Mr. M. Arrwoop replied. He absolutely denied that his motion 
carried with it a depreciation of the currency. 

It was rather singular, that although so much horror was expressed at med= 
dling with the standard, the House had frequently raised it, till at length it was 
brought up to 5 or 10 per cent. beyond its rate of value in 1797. Did not these 
changes affect contracts? It would have been fairer in Lord Althrop to have 
brought forward a resolution declaring the inexpediency of further appreciations 
of the currency, instead of moving, as he did, that it ought not to be lowereds 
Yet, though he brought forward a motion stating it to be inexpedient to lower 
the standard of value, he appeared willing to admit of silver as a sort of joint 
standard at 60s.—its actual value being 62s. Was not this, pro tanto, a depre= 
ciation of the standard? Lord Althorp would not go the length of saying to 
the debtor who owed 1002. ‘‘ take thy bill and write 95/.,” but he was willing 
to say “ take thy bill and write 987. 10s.” 

Lord Atruorp here observed, that he did not know that taking 
silver at 60s. would cause a depreciation ; but if he found that it would, 
that with him was a fatal objection to its adoption. 


Mr. Arrwoop proceeded to remark upon a speech delivered -by Mr. 
Baring in 1830; in which he objected to repealing the act of 1826, but 
approved of the introduction of a joint currency of silver, “as giving 
the country a better chance of maintaining its standard.” Was it fair, 
then, to blame him now, should he wish to introduce silver? -He then 
proceeded to remark upon Mr. Poulett Thomson’s argument, that the 
increased consumption of tobacco, tea, and sugar, was a proof of ‘the 
prosperous condition of the people. Mr. Thomson’s results had been 
incorrectly and unfairly stated. 

He had said, that in 1814 the consumption of tobacco was 15,273,000Ibs 5 
and in 1832, 20,235,000lbs. ; which showed an increase of 31 per cent. on the 
consumption, while the increase of the population was 24 per cent. This, how= 
ever, arose from the circumstance that tobacco had been entirely excluded from 
the country during the years 1813—14, on account of the American war ; and 
such was the effect of the exclusion, that the price had risen in 1814, from 132 
(the price in 1812) to 1s. 2d. Taking, however, the average of the three years 
previous to that period, which were not affected by any such cause, it would be 
found that the consumption for Great Britain and Ireland was 20,691,000|bs.5 
and while in 1832, it was only 20,235,000lbs. ; so that there was a falling off 
notwithstanding the advance of population. 

Then with regard to tea and sugar— 

The House would hardly believe that Mr. Poulett Thomson had stated the 
amount of tea consumed in Great Britain alone, under the date of 1814, whilst 
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for 1882 -he had stated the amount consumed in Great Britain and Irelahd. 
Was it becoming in the Ministers of the Crown to meet an important question 
of this nature in such a manner? Taking the case as it really stood, the con- 
sumption of tea in the three years preceding 1832, exhibited an increase of only 
24 per cent. over that of #801, 1802, and 1803, although the population had in- 
ereased 50 per cent. He need not explain the cause of the diminished consump- 
tion of sugar in 1814: the Continent, which had been closed against the im- 

rtation of sugar for many years, was then opened, and the consequence was an 
immense exportation of sugar to the Continent, and an extraordinary rise of 
price in this country. In 1814, the price of sugar was 103s. 4d. ; and in 1851, 
it was 48s. It appeared, that on an average of the six years previous to 15°2, | 
the increase in the consumption of sugar had only been 20 per cent., while the | 
advance in the population had been 24 per cent. } 

The House at this time began to be very impatient ; and Mr. Arrt- | 





woop concluded by saying, that if his motion were rejected, the people | 
would consider that they were unjustly treated. 

The House then divided: for Mr. Attwood’s motion, 139; against | 
it, 331; majority, 192. 

Lord ALrnorr’s amendment was then put as a substantive motion ; 
and Mf. Arrwoop moved as arider to it—“ That a Select Committee 
be appointed, having regard to the subject of that motion, to inquire 
into the general distress of the industrious classes, and suggest some 
effectual measure of relief.” Lord Atruore, Sir Rosert Peet, Mr. 
Home, Lord Joun Russevit, Lord Esrincron, and Mr. Beaumont, 
all briefly opposed the amendment; which was supported by Sir 
Francis Burperr and Mr. O'Connett. Lord Stormont movedan 
adjournment, but subsequently withdrew his motion. 

The House then divided on the amendment proposed by Mr. Att- 
wood: for it, 134; against it, 271; majority, 137. 

Another division took place on Lord Althorp’s original amendment, 
now become the motion before the House—* that any alteration in the 
monetary system of the country which would have the effect of lower- 
ing the standard of value, would be highly expedient and dangerous ;” 
for the motion, 304; against it, 49; majority, 255. The announce- 
ment of these numbers was received with loud cheers. 

The House adjourned at a quarter past three. 


2. Commitrers or Inquiry. Lord Attuore, on Thursday, gave 
notice, that on ‘Tuesday next he should move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the state of Agriculture ; and onthe 
same day, for a similar Gommittee to inquire into the state of Trade 
and Manufactures, 


3. Tue AcricutturaL Inrerrst. Lastznight, when the House 
should have gone into a Committee of Supply, the Marquis of 
Cuanvos moved the following resolution. 

** That, in any reduction of taxation which may be cousidered expedient, it is 

necessary that the interest of the Agricultural portion of the community should 
be duly considered.” 
Mr. R. Patmen seconded the resolution, and it was supported by 
Mr. Cosserr, Sir T. Fremantir, Mr. Henny Hanpiry, Mr. 
Curtar Fercusson, Sir Joun Tyrrecr, Mr. Sixccairn, Sir Enwarp 
Kwatcuserr, and Mr. O’Conyetr. 

Lord Aurore opposed it. Many gentlemen seemed to think, that 
relief was only afforded to the Agriculturalists when taxes which 
pressed directly upon them were taken off: but the cultivators of the 
soil were in reality most relieved by the repeal of those taxes which 
pressed upon the community generally. le had given notice of his 
intention to move for a Committee to inquire into the state of the 
Agricultural interests; and he would oppose this motion, because it 
would needlessly interfere with it. 

Mr. Wume reminded the Landed gentlemen, that the tax on bread 
Was imposed upon the nation generally for their especial benefit. 

Sir M. W. Riptey, Lord Esrinctroy, and Sir Joun Wrorrescey, 
also opposed the motion. 

The House divided: for the motion, 90; against it 118; majority 
for Ministers, 28. 


4. Repucrion or tat Marr Dury. Sir Wittiam’ Inaiisy, 
then moved that the duty on malt be reduced from 20s. @d. to 10s. per 
quarter. He was ata loss to conceive why the landlords should bear so 
large, and the Fundholders so small a share of the burdens of the, 
country. Hecouceived that the reduction of the Malt-duty would be 
an exceedingly proper reduction, and a great relief to the country. 

Mr. Parnort seconded the motion. The revenue derived from the 
Malt-tax was 4,825,000. But if half the duty were taken off the 
increase of consumption would he so great, that the actual deficiency 
would probably not exceed 1,200,0G01. 

Sir J, Sesricur thought that the agricultural interest would be 
teatly benefited by the adoption of the motion; but he did not see 
ow the money could be spared, and would not vote for it, therefore, 

for the discreditable purpose of gaining popularity. 

Mr. Benerr would certainly vote for the motion. The reduction 
of the duty would benefit the country at large. They ought net, how- 
ever, to reduce any tax in the present state of the revenue, without 
finding a substitute for it. It was his opinion that a very good substi- 
tute might be found, ina Property-tax, tor many of the taxes on pro- 
duetive industry. 

Sir Gronce Prities would vote against the motion; because, if 
carried, it would embarrass Ministers. 

Mr. Warnvurton would not consent to the repeal of the Malt-duty, 
until he had made terms with that great body of Landholders who ob- 
jected to a Property-tax. He thought that the barley-growers, not the 

ecr-drinkers would be benefited by the repeal of the tax. The barley 
crop was an uncertain one. ‘Chere was sometimes a difficulty in pro- 
curing a sufficient supply of it. If the consumption was to be much 
increased, the difficulty would be greater. Lora Althorp should re- 
quire those members who voted for the repeal of the Malt-duty to vote 
for the abolition of the duty on foreign barley. He also observed, 
that by reducing the duty only one halt, the expense of collection re- 
mained as great as ever. 

Sir Earptry Witmor said, he would vote for the reduction. He 
wisbed ta support. Minjsters; but there was so much vacillation .in 
their conduct, that he found it very difficult to do'so. They ought to 


| place—was the House prepared for that ? 


| his way. 





fulfil the promises they had solemnly made. 
difficult and dangerous situation. 

Major Beauc.erxk expressed his intention to vote for the motion. 

Mr. D. W. Hakvey said, Ministers were now called to reduce the 
Malt-duties ; ina day or two they would be called upon to repeal the 
Houseand Window ‘Taxes,—together, upwards of seven millions. He 
would vote to make good the deficiency which would be thus occasioned 
by the substitution of a Property-tax. Ministers should have been 
prepared with a plan to that effect; and then, if it were rejected, the 
blame would not have rested with them. 

Lord ALruorr admitted, that if the proposed reductions were car- 
ried, some other taxes must be substituted: a commutation must take 
He objected to a Property- 
It was surrounded with difficulties out of which he could not see 
The agricultural interest had already been relieved by the 
repeal of the Beer-tax, by which the consumption of barley had been 
enormously increased. He was aware that his refusal to take off the 
House and Window-taxes had made him unpopular in the City, and 
that his refusal to repeal the Malt-duty had made him unpopular in the 
Country. That he could not help. He was determined, as long as 
he retained his situation-in the Government, to act with impartiality 
towards all parts of the country. He ,should decidedly oppose the 
motion, 

Mr. Cossetr made some remarks respecting the Corn-laws, and the 
burdens which the landlords complained of: he would not abolish the 
one without reducing the other. He proceeded to argue, that to take 
off half the Malt-tax would do little good. He was for entirely abo- 
lishing it. It was a most vexatious, demoralizing, and ruinous tax. 
Government, it was said, could not spare half the duty: that was in: 
correct—they could spare it all. He concluded by saying that he would 
oppose Sir W. Ingilby’s motion, because it did not go far enough. 

Mr. Currers, Mr. Mark Puittrs, Mr. R. Patmer, Captain 
Gorpon, Mr. O’ConneEtt, Mr. Honces, and Mr. Luoyp, all sup- 
ported the motion in brief speeches. 

Mr. Heme said, he was certain, that owing to the great increase of 
corsumption which would take place, the loss to the revenue, arising 
from the repeal of half the Malt-duty, would not exceed 800,000J. or 
900,0001. He would prefer, if necessary, to put an additional tax on 
spirits. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Banine said, he would vote for the motion. In 
so doing, he by no means abandoned his principles; but as there was 
so lite chance of getting the Ministry to adopt them; and as the 
scramble appeared to be between the Crown and Anchor gentlemen 
and the Agricultural interest, as to who should have the benefit of the 
anticipated surplus, he would vote for giving that surplus to the latter. 

Lord Joun Russet expressed his great surprise at the extreme in- 
consistency of Mr. Baring. He had heard him for several years de- 
clare, and indeed only a few nights ago, that a surplus revenue should 
be raised for the purpose of forming a Sinking Fund; and now he was 
prepared to vote for taking off a tax the produce of which was necessary 
to carry on the Government. He firmly believed, for his own part, 
that a Property-tax, which would be rendered necessary if the other 
taxes were repealed to the extent proposed, would produce the greatest 
irritation in the country. 

The House divided: for Sir William Ingilby’s motion, 162; against 
it, ]52; majority against Ministers, 10. 

Mr. Rosinson then observed, that the vote which had been just 
passed was no sign of the hostility of the House to Ministers: he was 
aware, however, that it might embarrass them. He considered that 
the system of indirect taxation was at an end. He called upon the 
Agricultural interest to lend their assistance next week for the repeal 
of the House and Window taxes, in return for the assistance which had 
just been rendered them. 

Lord Auruorp said, that whatever the intention of the majority 
might be, their vote had certainly placed Ministers in a situation of 
embarrassment. He would, however, offer no further opposition to the 
resolution, though the majority in its favour was small. 

The resolution that the duty on Malt be reduced from 20s. 8d. to 
10s. per quarter, was then put from the Chair, and carried amidst loud 
cheering. 

Lord Avtuorr then declined going into the Committee of Supply, till 
Monday. 


They were getting into a 


tax, 


5. Votre py Battotr. Mr. Grorr, on Thursday moved, “ That 
it was expedient, in all future elections of members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, that the votes be taken by way of Ballot.” He reminded the 
House, and especially Lord Jobn Russell, that when the Reform Bill 
was introduced, the question of the Ballot was left open for future 
consideration. ‘The question now stood upon a better footing than it 
did previously to the passing of the Keform Bill: when the whole 
business of voting wus illusory, it would have been useless to propose 
any better mode of taking the votes: but now that nomination had 
given place to real representation, it was the duty of the House to render 
the new system as complete and effectual as possible. He called upon 


| the House to complete the work of Reform; to review the mode in 


which the votes were taken, and thus prevent the good effects of the 
Reform Bill from being nullified by an unwise and mischievous way of 
collecting them. Secret suffrages was preferred in France, and in 
twenty out of the twenty-four States of the American Union. 

Open suffrage had been hitherto the practice in the Unreformed Parliamen- 
tary elections of this country; but however well open suffrage might have 
chimed in with that borough- holding ascendency under which the Unreformed 
Parliament was cast, he thought he should be able to show: that secret suffrage 
was the only’ arrangement compatible with the genius and purposes of a Re- 
formed Parliament—the only sure method of attaining a House of Commons pos- 
sessing the confidence of the people. He believed that the Reform Bill gave them 
a constituency of about 1,000,000 persons. What would they have said, if.there 
had been a special clause in the Bill, dividing that constituency. into two classes 
—voters juris sui, and voters juris alient—self-judging voters. and servile 
voters—voters entitled to a will of their own, and voters under legal: compul- 
sion to express only the will of another? He did not assert that. the ballot, 
directly and of itself, would put an end to all persecution for political sentiments 
expressed elsewhere ; but he would assert that it would most infallibly put am 
end to compulsory and insincere voting. 
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In France it was notorious, that during a ten years’ struggle with the 
Bourbons, the ballot had been proved to be the all-sufficient guarantee 
of electoral independence. He relied upon the ballot as a means of cut- 
ting up the practice of bribery, though there was a description. of 
wholesale conditional bribery which might still be practised under it. 
But the transaction would be hazardous, and very likely to be exposed. 
The ballot, however, would certainly render the practice of. bribery 
much more difficult, complicated, and dangerous, than it was at pre- 
sent. It should also be recollected, that for one vote perverted by 
bribery, fifty were perverted by intimidation. He exaniined the argu- 
ment used against the ballot, that it tended to mendacity and promise- 
breaking ; and contended, that of two great evils, it was certainly the 
least to break a promise to give a dishonest vote, than to keep it. A 
promise extorted from a man to give an insincere yote—to tell a deli- 
berate and known lie at the poll—involved the necessity of lying one 
way or the other: the voter must play the liar to his country, or to his 
superior; and in this dilemma, to break his promise to the latter would 
be the less offence of tne two. He prized, as highly as any man, the 
sanctity of a promise: but it was preposterous to treat promise-keep- 
ing as the sole dutyws.2 h a man had to perform. The ballot, take it 
at the worst, gote a noxious.lie, and substituted an innoxious lie 
in its place. 

The same gentlemen who thundered so loudly against secrecy, were profuse 
in extolling the frankness, the ingenuousness, the manliness of open voting. 
Were they really simple enough to believe, that because the voter spoke aloud, he 
therefore of necessity spoke from his heart? It was the very mischief of which 
he complained, that the voter was in numberless cases constrained to speak the 
opinion of another, not his own. And was there any thing frank and manly in 
this compulsory voting? - Was it not in its very essence tyrannical, fraudulent, 
and servile 2? Frankness, indeed, there was, in some few cases, where a de- 
pendent voter braved ejectment and ruin, because he would not sully his con- 
science with a dishonest vote. There was frankness, indeed, combined with 
the constancy of a patriot and a martyr. But how fared the man who behaved 
thus nobly—better or worse than others? He suffered the full amount of in- 
jury which an offended superior could inflict; while the complaisant or un- 
principled voter, who’ surrendered his conscience without a murmur, swam 
along prosperously in all the favour and bounty of those above him. ‘‘ Look on 
this picture and on that,” and then say, whether open voting, instead of being 
frank and ingenuous, did not operate as the severest penalty on frankness and 
ingenuousness ? 

He answered the objections raised against the ballot by those who 
considered the electors as trustees for the non-electors, who had there- 
fore aright to see how the trust was executed. But he denied that 
open voting was a security or benefit to the great mass of non-electors. 
It was a misconception of the nature of the electoral trust, to suppose 
that it was a benefit. What was the nature of that trust? It con- 
sisted in this—that a man should pronounce his conscientious prefer- 
ence between two or more candidates at the poll. Could men be 
‘forced to choose§ honestly, merely because they chose publicly ? 
The thing was impracticable: a man might give a dishonest vote as 
‘easily in the face of the fullest congregation as in his own closet. 
Therefore he would maintain, that publicity was fruitless and impotent 
-to secure an honest vote, if the voter himself were dishonest. 

The voters, it is said, are to be accountable to the non-voters : the non-voters 
2are to watch over the voters, and to keep them straight in the path of duty 
against the voters’ own inclinations. Did they really imagine that the non- 
voters were competent to this arduous task? Why, the only ground for their 
being non-voters—the only reason whereby they stood excluded from the elec- 
“tive franchise—was their presumed incapacity of forming any judgment on poli- 
‘tical subjects. Whether this presumption were a true one or not, it was a com- 
mon ground, and the only just ground, for debarring them from the elective 
.franchise. Now, reasoning upon this presumption, how was it possible to sup- 
-pose that these poor incapables could be qualitied to exercise surveillance over 
voters, to dive into the bottom of their hearts, and to restrain them from giving 
ithose dishonest votes to which they were supposed to be inclined? Why, this 
was asurveillance possible only to guardian angels—to beings of a higher stamp, 
‘like Minos or Rhadamanthus, who could sound every depth and corner of the 
‘human heart. It was far above the faculties of men like himself, or those he ad- 
dressed, with the grossness and infirmities of earth about them. 


But how'did the non- electoral population comfort themselves at an 
‘election? They espoused the cause of one of the candidates, and be- 
came his partisans ; and denounced every man who voted against him. 
This dictation by an assembled crowd was no less odious than dictation 
‘by an individual. The voter's sincere determination should not be 
shaken by the “ vultus instantis tyranni,” nor by the “ civium ardor 
“prava jubentium.” 

He would allude to one more argument against the ballot. They 
-were often told that the influence of the rich over the poor was a very 
salutary influence, and! that the ballot would’ destroy it. There was a 
‘distinction drawn between legitimate and illegitimate influence, and he 
admitted that such a distinction existed. But he thought that much of 
the influence, which was termed legitimate, because not expressly for- 
‘bid by the law, was more pernicious than the bribery which was con- 
demned. : 

How much-influence over voters ought a rich man to have? ) 
could purchase ?.- No, certainly ; for even the present: law forbids the idea of 
-his purchasing any influence at all. He (Mr. Grote) said, not as much as he 
ecould purchase, but as much as he deserved, and as much as unconstrained free- 
men were willing to pay him. Amongst unconstrained freemen, the man of 
recognized superiority, moral and intellectual, would be sure of obtaining spon- 
‘taneous esteem and deference. These were his just deserts, and they came to 
him unbidden and unbespoken. But they would come to him multiplied ten- 
fold, if along with these intrinsic excellencies, he possessed the extrinsic advan- 
tages of fortune—if he were marked out to the attention of mankind by the 
conspicuous blazon of established opulence and: station—and if he were thus 
furnished with the means of giving umpler range and effect to his virtuous dis- 
positions. These were the primary elements which, when combined in the 
‘same person, raised to its highest pitch the admiration of mankind, and insured 
‘their willing obedience; this was the meed which awaited men of birth and 
fortune, if they employed ‘their faculties industriously, and to the proper ends. 
‘He did not deny that poorer men might attain it also; but with them the ascent 
was toilsome, the obstructions numerous, and the success at best uncertain. 
With the rich man, the road was straight and smooth : the willing public met 
him half-way, and joyfully hailed the gradual opening of his virtues. 

He maintained that in all cases where the influence of the wealthy 
-was legitimate and beneficial, the ballot would strengthen and exalt it. 

It banished from the mind of the voter both the hope of private favour and 


As much as he 
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the fear of injury; but that affectionate and willing homage, which wealth 
combined with mental excellence so infallibly awakened, was left: in full empire 
over his heart, and became the determining principle of his vote. Fear not, 
that the rich man who employed wealth and leisure as they ought to be em- 
ployed—in elevating his own mental character, and in affording conspicuous 
evidence of active virtue—fear not that such a man should lose one particle of 
influence by means of the ballot. His standard was planted in the interior 
of men’s bosoms ; his ascendancy was as sure and operative in the dark as in the 
light; his admonitions and recommendations needed no coercive force to insure 
attention. And what harm would ensue, if that coarser and baser influence, 


which could not exist without coercive force, were suppressed and extirpated 
altogether ? 


He concluded by saying that if he had no other ground on which 
to ask for the ballot, he would ask it on this—it was the only school- 
master of a frivolous and self-indulgent aristocracy. It was among the 
most important topics to which legislative attention could be directed, 
to calculate the force of temptation to which every man stood exposed, 
and to remove it altogether if that could be possibly done—if not, to 
diminish it to the utmost practicable extent. : 

Sir W. Incitny cordially seconded the motion. He had been en- 
gaged for six months in canvassing for votes, and he could speak as to 
the species of compulsion to which electors were liable. He regretted 
that the Clergy were meddlers in elections ; for nothing had a more 
direct tendency to bring the Church into disrepute—that Church of 
of which he considered himself to be part and parcel. 

The Earl of Dantincron would oppose the motion, because it was 
uncalled for, unnecessary, and would lead to bad consequences, moral, 
social, and political. 

Mr. W. Perer also opposed the motion. The ballot would free 
the voter from all responsibility in the exercise of his franchise ; pub- 
licity being the best and only means of ensuring responsibility. The 
franchise was a public, not a private right; and the man who feared to 
exercise it publicly was unworthy of it. 

Mr. TayLeure thought the ballot necessary to protect the honest 
and poor voter. 


Mr. F. T. Bartne opposed the motion. He objected to Mr. 
Grote’s division of the constituency of the country into two classes— 
the landlords and the tenants—the tyrants and the slaves. The ballot, 
it was said, would prevent the landlord from compelling his tenant to 
vote for his nominee : 

Now in his humble judgment the ballot would not even have this effect; for 
the landlord who was inclined to compel his tenant to vote as he pleased, would, 
when he became suspicious of the mode in which the tenant would vote, get rid 
of the possibility of his tenant’s voting against him, by insisting that he should 
not vote at all, 

The way in which the ballot worked in America had been referred 
to: he would read them the sentiments of the Governor of the State 
of New York on this subject. This was his language. 

“ That many persons holding offices in the public service of the United States have 
acted most improperly, by interfering in our elections, is kuown to every man in the 
community, who has eyes to see, and who is not stveled by prejudice against the ad- 
mission of truth.” The Governor then went through the different offices beginning 
with those inthe Navy-yard. After enumerating the holders of different offices, he 
added—* The documents herewith produced will show that at the last election officers 
in the public employ were brought up to vote, not according to their own feelings, but 
according to the feelings of the different chiefs in their respective departments, and 
that improper attempts were made upon all of them, in order to influence the result of 
the coutest.” 

Dr. LugsuincTon supported the motion. 

No man, however" great his eloquence and ability, should induce him to 
believe that if the system of voting by ballot were made the. law of the land, 
and if, as a consequence, the voting at elections was secret, the effect would not 
be visible in the diminution of that intimidation, corruption, and bribery, of 
which every member in the House complained, and of which.all men professed 
their desire to obtain a remedy. 

He had stood contested elections—one lately, for the Tower Ham- 
lets, which contained the most numerous constituency in the empire ; 
and he would aver from facts which came within his own knowledge, 
that intimidation of the most revolting character was practised: upon 
the poorer classes of electors. As individual instances were called for, 
he would give them one. 

He hadhad to contend at his last election against the whole weight of the 
West Indian interest. The principals of a large West Indian house went to a 
tradesman, with whom they were in the habit of dealing. They said to him, 
‘¢ Will you give us one yote for Captain Marryat?” He replied that he would. 
The next question was, ‘* Will you give us another against Dr. Lushington ?” 
The tradesmen replied, that he was ready to give one vote to please them, be- 
cause they were his customers, but said that he mast give the other vote to 
please himself. ‘ Then,” said they, ‘* make out your account immediately, 
there is a draught for the balance, but on no account shall you ever have another 
order from our house.” It so happened that the tradesman was in independent 
circumstances. His spirit was roused by this mixture of insolende and oppres- 
sion; and within an hour of the occurence of this transaction he came and in- 
formed Dr. Lushington of its particulars. 


Sir Grorce Pui.ies was averse to secret voting; but was obliged 
to admit, that gross interference with the rights of electors had been 
practised by those persons who were generally most opposed to the 
ballot. ‘ 

Major Fancourt argued at considerable length against the motion; 
on the ground that wholesale, irresponsible bribery, would be increased 
and facilitated by the ballot; and that it would induce the practice of 
designing and heartless duplicity among the people. It would also, he 
contended, root up the due and legitimate influence of property in the 
country. 

Lord ALTHorP wished to explain the reasons for the vote he should 
give against the motion: ' He had voted for Mr. O'Connell's motion 
in favour of the ballot, and had since expressed himself in favour of it ; 
but he had never stated it a8 a sine qué non of good government. 

There was one ground on which ‘he should not be justified at present, and in 
the circumstances of the country, in giving his vote in’ favour of the motion 
He never should have supported the ballot, in a Reformed Parliament. or an 
other, unless he saw great practical inconveniences without it. He did not 
deny that great practical evils were produced, but those evils must exist toa 
great extent, and become a real public evil, before he could adopt so great-a 
change in the Constitution in order to remedy them. He did not think that 
under the present system of Reform such evils existed to any extent; and, 
therefore, not believing them to exist to such an extent as to influence the 
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public interests, he certainly did not think we ought to adopt such a change 
as this. 

He appealed to every gentleman who was in the last Parliament, to 
say whether, as far as the representation of the People was concerned, 
that measure was not p¥oposed and considered by its promoters as a 
final measure? He had stated so frequently to the House. e ad- 
mitted that his vote of to-night would be inconsistent with his former 
vote on Mr. O’Connell’s motion; but if he were to divide with Mr. 
Grote, he should be acting still more inconsistently with every thing 
which he had stated during the whole progress of the measure of Re- 
form. Hewas conscious that he was liable to attack for the vote he 
gave, but he should be liable to still greater attack if he gave it in any 
other way. 

Mr. Cosszerr said he could tell the House a pretty story of the effect 
of the ballot in America, but he supposed they would not let him. 
Much had been said about America; but one fact had been omitted— 
which was, that in the Slave States there was open voting, in the Free 
States vote by ballot. As regarded bribery, there could be no preven- 
tion of it, without the ballot. He would vote for the motion, though 
the ballot was no great favourite of his. 

Mr. O’ConneE ct said, the question was; to whom should the vote 
belong—to the elector or to some other person? Those who thought 
it should belong to the former, would vote for the motion. 

Sir Rosert Peer contended, that even if secret voting were desira- 
ble—which was not his opinion—it was impracticable. 

Was it to be expected that the voters themselves were to keep the secret as to 
how they had Voted? Was it credible that they would remain silent on a sub- 
ject of such importance? Were they to keep it secret from their wives? Why, 
what an abominable system, which would destroy the confidence between the 
nearest connexions in life! But, he would ask, could it be expected that men 
in their private societies, in their families, it their clubs, or in their markets 





‘were not to mention it; and if they did, how Was it possible to prevent it from | 


getting abroad ? ; 
end of all public discussion. It was said that this would put an end to bribery : 


If this strict silence were to be observed, there would be an | rot 
sociations on the part of the masters. 


now, if a disposition to bribery existed, could it be supposed that it would be | 


prevented by these paper regulations? Might not clubs be formed, and would 
not the means of disposing of votes be still as numerous as before ? 

But his objection to the system of ballot was, that it would make 
the House, already sufficiently Democratic, more Democratic still. 
would tend to destroy the influence of property. Ifa man of 1,000/. 
per annum were to have no more influence than a man of 100/. per an- 
num, property would become of little value, and a system of represen- 
tation would be established against which no government could stand. 
The arguments in favour of allowing women to vote for members of 
Parliament, were very ingenious, and were as cogent as most, if not all, 
that were advanced in favour of the ballot. He maintained, that last 
‘year, when the Reform Bill was in progress, the consent of the country 
‘was given to the measure on the understanding that they were to go no 
further until they had some experience of the working of their experi- 
ment. He would opppose this motion, for he verily believed that one 
change would beget another, and that the changes would be endless. 
And he trusted that both Reformers and Anti-Reformers would unite 
in refusing to alter the Constitution until they had proof of its inefli- 
ciency. 

Mr. Craven BERKELEY supported the motion. 

Mr. Grote briefly replied. 

The House divided: for the motion, 106; against it,211; majority, 
105. 


6. IncrEASE OF CRIME: Procress oF Disconrent. Mr. Len- 
aarp, on Thursday, in presenting a petition from Epping and Harlow, 
calling upon the House to adopt some plan for the education of the 
poorer classes, observed, that if the gaols, workhouses, and peniten- 
tiaries of the country were examined, it would be found that crime pre- 
evailed most among the uninstrueted. The criminal returns made in 
France proved that this was the case in that country in a remarkable 
degree. 

r. Hume said, the subject of the petition was of the greatest im- 
portance. The Report on the Poor-laws presented a state of igno- 
rance and crime in the country, which ought tobe appalling to every 
person: it amounted to this—that if some speedy and effectual check 
were not put to the march of demoralization, no property would be 
safe. Lord Brougham had grievously disappointed the hopes of the 
nation on this important subject. The people had got nothing by the 
Reform Bill. The Government did every thing by halves; but the 
nation would not be insulted much longer ; and if the present system 
‘were persevered in, Sir Robert Peel in the course of a few months 
would be borne into office on the shoulders of the people. He had 
just been at a meeting of 4,000 or 5,000 orderly shopkeepers—not the 
rabble—at the Crown and Anchor, and he wished some Cabinet 
Ministers had been there also to see the manner in which the mention 
of their names had been received. 

Mr. Hatt Dare concurred in the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Benett reprobated Mr. Hume's attack on Ministers. 

Mr. O’CownneE tt defended Mr. Hume. He had been at the Crown 
and Anchor, and could say that never was any Ministry more thoroughly 
execrated than the present on this occasion. 

Sir M. W. Rivtey deprecated these attacks on Ministers, and pro- 
tested against the doctrines held by Mr. Hume and Mr. O’Connell, 
which were calculated to overturn the Constitution. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


7. Manuractorers’ Joint Funp. Mr. Sraney, on Thursday, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill “to enable manufacturers and me- 
chanics to insure themselves against temporary want of employment, 
by giving them facilities for creating a safe joint fund, vested in the 
public Funds, or other approved and available security.” He stated, 
that the increase in the manufacturing population during the present 
qntny, was 50 per cent., whilst the increase in the general population 
was only 25 per cent. This population was constantly subject to the great- 
est distress, arising from fluctuations in trade, and the consequent want of 
employment. ‘The improvementsin machinery of various descriptions 
had increased the facility of production to so great an extent, that gluts 
were constantly occurring. Want of bread almost instantaneously 


It 


followed want of employment, because the operatives had fio fand to 
fall back upon. Benefit and friendly societies were restricted in their 
objects to the relief of people suffering from accidents, sickness, ad- 
vanced age, widowhood, and other natural contingencies.. He proposed 
to facilitate the formation of similar societies, in order to afford relief 
to the members of them, when there was a scarcity of work. The me- 
chanics should be allowed to deposit joint funds in Savings Banks or the 
Stocks. The tailors had the best means of support when out of em- 
ployment of any class of mechanics. They were divided into first, 
second, and third class workmen; and when any one of the body was 
out of work, he went to the House of Call, and received a trade al- 
lowance in proportion to his skill. There was scarcely an instance 
among the tailors of their applying for parochial relief. It might be 
said that the funds, which according to his:plan would be raised, might 
be applied to mischievous purposes. But was it expedient to prevent 
the accumulation of those funds lestthey should be misapplied ? 

But he denied that the creation of such funds would foster a spirit of violent 
and intimidating combination amongst the workmen); on the contrary, it would 
have an opposite effect. What produced violent outbreaks of combination, 
attended by great destruction of property, and, in some cases, of life, in manu- 
facturing districts ?—want—want of employment,. followed by instantaneous 


| want of bread, the people having no reserved fund to fall back on for support. 


The possession of such a fund would give time and opportunity for reason and 
truth to work their way, and patience would not be at once abandoned through 
necessity. 

Mr. Coxsett thought it would be much better to leave the money, 
if there was any, in the pockets of the people, instead of depositing it 
in Savings Banks or the Funds. 

Mr. Harpy supported the motion, and heped that the funds would 
not be misapplied to the purposes of combination. 

Mr. Hume thought that the word combination had been too much 
used in reference to the association of workmen for their own protec- 
tion, while no such opprobrious term was used to designate similar as- 
He would support the present 
measure as a whole, but would object to any part of it which laid re- 
striction upon the working classes in the disposal of their funds. They 
should be allowed to manage their affairs according to their own 
judgment. 

Mr. frt1, supported the measure. 

Mr, T. Arrwoop objected to that clause of the bill which rendered 
it imperative upon these societies to invest their money in the Funds, 
and thus be brought under the surveillance of Government. The Go- 
vernment would form a terrific partnership with the working classes, 
and govern and scourge them at pleasure. The decision of the pre- 


| vious night had sapped the foundation upon which the Funds rested. 


| (Cries of “ Oh!” and “ Question !”) 


He was sure of it—the founda- 


| tion of the National Debt was rendered rotten and unsafe. 


Mr. Maxwe.u adverted at some length to the Currency debate, and 


| declared his intention of voting for Mr. Slaney’s bill. 





Mr. Cur.ar Fercusson said, he would give his cordial support to 
the bill. 

Mr. Staney said that his bill contained no coercive clause. It al- 
lowed the societies to employ their funds as they liked. He would ask 
Mr. Attwood, whether he thought the money would be safer in the 
hands of private bankers than in the Funds ? 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


8. Facrory Commissioners. Mr. Hume, on Tuesday, asked 
whether the medical members of the Commission to inquire into the 
state of Factories were to receive five guineas a day ? Men were taken 
from the Medical Staff when the cholera was. raging, and were only 
paid 10s. per day. Lord A.tHorp said, the ‘Commissioners would re- 
ceive 200/. each, and reasonable travelling expenses. Mr. Hume pro. 
tested against so expensive an arrangement ; and again recommended 
half-pay officers for the service. They were employed in the cholera 
times, but were excluded from this business which would be a pleasant 
little jaunt. 


9. Bripery at STAFFORD. The Earl of Rapnor, on Monday, 
moved the second reading of this bill. He said that the bribery which 
prevailed in Stafford was notorious.. One of the candidates at the last 
election had been promised, the day before the polling commenced, two 


‘thirds of all the votes; but another candidate came down and offered 


3,000/. more for the votes, and consequently he had them. The object 
of the bill was to indemnify those persons who would give evidence as 
to these shameful transactions. 

Lord Wynrorp opposed the bill; on the ground, that it was unpre- 
cedented, and that there was nothing which rendered it necessary to 
treat the Stafford case differently from any other case of bribery. He 
would move that the subject be referred to a Secret Committee, to re- 
port as to what persons ought to be indemnified. 

Lord ELtenzoroven thought it would be better to postpone the 
consideration of the bill for aday or two. 

Lord Brovcuam thought that the novelty of the proposed measure 
ought not prevent its passing. It was the duty of the House to give 
every possible facility to the execution of justice. Every body knew 
that bribery was almost universal in Stafford. The electors walked 
about the streets with bank-notes in their hats for cockades. 

Some further conversation occurred, and the debate was adjourned to 
Friday. 

Last night, the bill, on the motion of Lord Brovauam, was referred 
to a Select Committee. 


10. TravE with Brazit. Sir HENRy Parnewt, on Friday, pre- 
sented a petition from the Chambers of Commerce for the County of 
Forfar, and from the merchants and shipowners of Dundee, which 
stated that the chief market for their linens was the Brazilian, into 
which they were freely admitted ; but that their ships returned home 
without back freight, in consequence of the excessive duties with which 
Brazilian produce was loaded. ‘This very serious evil, Sir Henry said, 
might be remedied, by allowing the importation of Brazilian sugars 
duty free, for the purpose of refining for reexportation. Any fur- 
ther monopoly than that now enjoyed by the West India planters in 
the home market, could not be justified. 
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ii. Intsu Jury Brut. On the question being put, on Friday, that 
this bill be read a third time, the Duke of WELLINGTON strongly ob- 
jected to it. The Coercion Bill had been passed because Jurymen 
who would do their duty, were not to be procured; and now they 
were called upon to pass a bill which would extend the right of sitting 
upon Juries to a class of persons who were notoriously under the do- 
minion of their priests. He concluded by moving a technical altera- 
tion in the 11th clause, which relates to the summoning of Juries by the 
Sheriff. 

Lord MetzournrE said, because it was necessary to suspend trial by 
Jury in the disturbed districts, it did not follow that improvements 
were not to be made in the Jury system, which might be extended to 
the tranquil parts of the country. The bill would providea respectable 
body of Jurors. The amendment proposed by the Duke should be 
inserted in the bill, if its passing were celayed till Monday. 

The bill was then read a third time; and the question that it do pass 
was postponed to Monday. 


12. Penstons. Mr. D. W. Harvey, on Wednesday, said that he 
meant shortly to appeal to the gallantry of the House, to set at rest 
the ungenerous supposition that certain noble ladies received one six- 
pence of the public money for which they had given no equivalent 
(Laughter) ; for on the 22d May he intended to bring forward his mo- 
tion for a return ofthe names of the male and female pensioners, of the 
services by which they had merited their pensions, or the consideration 
which they had given for them. 

13. Mattow Erection. The Committee on this election reported 
on Wednesday, that Mr. W. J. O’Neill Daunt was not duly clected, 
and that Mr. C.D. O. Jephson was duly elected; 
election had been frivolous and yvexations ; and that the Committee had 
struck off from the poll the names of several persons who were not en- 
titled to vote. On the motion of Lord Eastwnor, the clerk of the 
Crown was ordered to attend on Thursday and amend the return. 


14. Corroration oF Leicester. Mr. Evans, on Monday, pre- 
sented a petition signed by five thousand persons, complaining of abuses 
in the Leicester Corporation. Mr. Hatrorp defended the members 
of the Corporation; who, he said, were men firmly attached to the 
Church and the Monarchy. Mr. Wynn EL tis said, 1,200/. had been 
received by the Treasurer of the Corporation, which was unaccounted 
for. All their accounts were mystified: it was impossible to make 
head or tail of them. Mr. Hatrorp said, that one of the sums alluded 
to, 1,3001., had been expended in a contested election. Mr. Evans 
was glad to hear that admitted: he knew that more than 10,000/. of 
parochial money had been expended in opposing the return of a popular 
candidate. 

15. ArvotHEecaRiES Monoroty. The Earl of Rosrserry, on 
Thursday, in presenting a petition from the medical practitioners of 
Manchester for the repeal of the Apothecaries Act, stated that the 
subject was under the consideration of Government, and it was pro- 
bable that the clause in the bill which prevented Edinburgh graduates 
from dispensing medicines in England would be amended. 


16. Caritr’s IMprtsonMENT. Mr. Rorzuck, on Monday, presented 
a petition from Richard Carlile, complaining of being detained in prison 
after his term of punishment—two years—had expired, in consequence 
of his inability to find sureties for 1,0002. and pay a fine of 500/. more. 
He commented in strong terms upon the severity and impolicy of the 
sentence. Mr. Grorce Lams admitted that the sentence was very 
severe; but the offence was of an aggravated kind. | When fires were 
blazing inevery part of the kingdom, Carlile wrote an inciting address 
to the insurgents. He would inquire into the truth of the fact stated 
in the petition, that he was detained in confinement for want of sure- 
ties. That certainly would amount to a sentence of imprisonment for 
ife. 


17. New Writs. On Monday, new writs were ordered to be issued 
for Worcestershire, in the room of Mr. Foley, now Lord Foley; and 
for the Inverness district of Burghs, in the room of Mr. Evan Baillie, 
deceased. 








Che Court. 
Tue King and Queen arrived in town on Tuesday, from Windsor, 
whither they had gone at the close of last week. In the evening, the 
King gave a grand dinner to the Knights of the Garter; among whom 
were the Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, Gloucester, Richmond, 
Devonshire, and Bedford, Marquis Wellesley, and Earl Grey. 

His Majesty held a Levee, as usual, on Wednesday. 

The Dutchess of Kent entertained the King at dinner on Wednes- 
day at the Palace, at Kensington. The Queen was unable to accom- 
pany his Majesty, being indisposed, from an attack of the influenza. 
The Princess Augusta was also prevented from joining the party, 
from the same cause. 

The Duke of Gloucester gaye a grand dinner to the King on Thurs- 
day. Among the company, were the Dukes of Cumberland, Welling 
ton, Northumberland, Rutland, and Dorset, Lord Hill, Colonel Fitz- 
roy, and Colonel Higgins, celebrated in Figaro. 


The Metropolis. 

The Lord Mayor gave a grand entertainment on Wednesday, at the 
Mansionhouse, to his Majesty's Ministers and other persons of dis- 
tinction. Among the gentlemen, were the Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquises of Lansdowne, Tweeddale, Winchester, and Salisbury, the 
Earls of Ripon, Denbigh, Shaftesbury, Albemarle, Kerry, and Ormelie ; 
Lords Auckland, Lowther, and Ingestrie; Sir Robert Pec], Sir John 
Malcolm, Mr. Poulett Thomson, Mr. G. R. Dawson, Mr. Herries, 
Mr. Croker, and Mr, Goulburn; among the ladies, the Marchionesses 
Senne and Salisbury, Ladies C. Paulet, Peel, Horne, Camp- 

ell. 

After dinner, which was served up in the Egyptian Hall, the Lord 
Mayor gave the health of the King; which was not drunk with enthu- 
siasm ; but the Queen’s health was. 

In giving the next toast, that of his Majesty’s Ministers, Sir Peter 
remarked, that he was informed there never had been so rcspectable a 
‘company before assembled within the walls of the Mansiorhouse. He 








that Mr. Daunt’s | 








had no doubt, that his strictly impartial conduct as Chief Magistrate 
had procured for him so flattering a distinction. . 

The Marquis of Lansdowne returned thanks for the Ministry, and 
proposed the health of the present “exalted” and respectable Chief 
Magistrate. 

Sir Robert Peel’s health was drunk with unusual demonstrations of 
satisfaction. Sir Robert thanked the company for this proof of their 
affectionate regard. His family was connected with the people ; and he 
always felt a strong interest in meeting those who not only repre- 
sented, but also gave daily energy to the industry and activity of the 
people. Nothing but his anxiety to meet his fellow-citizens could 
have induced him to absent himself from the House of Commons 

The healths of the Duke of Richmond, Sir Thomas Denman, and 
Sir Martin Shee, were also well received. 

The company, it is said, was principally composed of Tories ; but his 
Majesty’s Ministers nevertheless appeared to be extremely popular 
among them, 


A meeting of the inhabitants of the Metropolitan Boroughs was held 
on Thursday, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, for the purpose of 
adopting measures for the repeal of the House and Window Taxes. 
The great room was completely filled before twelve o’clock ; and much 
impatience was manifested at the non-appearance of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, who was to have taken the chair. Soon after twelve, Alderman 
Wood entered the room: he was received with loud cheers, and imme- 
diately called upon to fill the chair, until Sir Francis should arrive. 
Among the gentlemen present, were Mr. N. Lambert, Sir John Key, 
Mr. Tynte, Mr. Bayntun, Mr. Haleomb, Mr. Byng, Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. G. A. Young, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Ro- 
binson, Mr. Phillpots, Mr. Buckingham, Dr, Lushington, Sir §. 
Whalley, all members of Parliament. 

Alderman Wood began by saying that he had no doubt that in a few 
minutes the much-respected members for Westminster would mak« 
their appearance. [Great uproar; with exclamations of ‘‘ They are 
turncoats—they are traitors—we don’t want them.”] He implored the 
people to be silent, and to remember that they were met on business, 
and should therefore keep order. Sir Francis Burdett had been in the 
House till three or four o’clock that morning, and was doubtless much 
fatigued. Mr. Wood then stated his approbation of the object of the meet- 
ing, and disappointment at the paltry reduction in the taxes proposed 
by Lord Althorp. He knew that the language of the first resolution 
was strong, but not stronger than people should use who felt their 
grievances. 

Here there was acry of “ Turn out the Police!” As soon as the 
uproar subsided, Alderman Wood said the Police had come there with- 
out authority, and should be withdrawn. 

Letters in excuse for non-attendance were read by the Secretary of 
the meeting, from Mr. Brodie, Mr. Bish, Sir J. Dalrymple, Sir John 
Hobhouse, Mr. Grote, and others. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey then moved the first resolution; which was se- 
conded by Mr. Williams of Watling Street. It was to the effect, that 
the proposed reduction in the House and Window taxes had caused the 
greatest disappointment ; that it was partial, and would afford no relief ; 
and that it would lead to resistance to the Assessors and Collectors of 
the Crown. 

While Mr. Harvey was speaking in support of this resolution—de- 
claring that unless pensions and salaries were reduced, he would refuse 
to contribute one farthing to the support of the State, and using terms 
strongly condemnatory of the conduct of Government—Sir Francis 
Burdett entered the room; upon which a most riotous scene ensued 
There were loud cries of “‘ No Glory !—Turn him out!” “ Is there no 
distress in the country?” Dr. Wade moved that Alderman Wood be 
requested to retain the chair; but this proposition was not attended to, 
and the chair was occupied by Sir Francis. 

Dr. Lushington was proceeding to move the second resolution, but 
was prevented by the clamour from being heard. Mr. Hume, at this 
time entered the room, and endeavoured to procure a hearing for the 
Doctor, amidst loud cries of ‘“* Hume to the Chair.” At length, Dr. 
Lushington presented his resolution to the Chairman, without a speech. 
It was seconded by Mr. O’Connell, in along speech: he advised the 
meeting to put no faith in the Ministry, and said that the people of 
England should agitate for the repeal of taxes, from the Land’s End to 
John O’Groat’s House. The resolution was to the effect, that nothing 
would satisfy the important class of society, upon whom the burden of 
the House and Window Taxes was principally laid, except their total 
repeal; the inability of the people to pay them, being proved by the 
fact that thousands were prevented from yoting at the last election for 
that reason. 

Mr. Hume moved, and Mr. Savage seconded, the third resolution ; 
which complained of the expensive machinery employed in collecting 
the Assessed Taxes, and of the system of surcharging, which was in 
a high degree oppressive. 

Mr. Robinson moved, and Mr. Gough seconded, the fourth resolu- 
tion; it stated the gross inequality which prevailed in the system of 
assessment; houses, which were built for the purposes of trade, at a 
cost of 2,000/., being rated higher than palaces which cost a hundred 
times as much. 

Sir S. Whalley proposed, and Mr. Corder seconded, the fifth reso- 
lution ; which expressed the surprise and regret of the meeting at the 
determination of Ministers to continue these burdens which pressed so 
unequally upon the housekeepers of the kingdom. 

Mr. Buckingham moved the sixth resolution ; in which it was de- 
clared to be the determination of the meeting to see what reliance could 
be placed in their representatives, since the cause of the people was 
abandoned by Ministers. 

Sir Francis Burdett then rose to address the meeting; and was re 
ceived with mingled cheers and groans. He wished, he said, to cor- 
rect a misrepresentation inthe Times newspaper of what he had said in 
the House of Commons the night before. He was reported to have 
said, that there was no distress in the country, but he had said nothing 
of the kind. 

What he did say was this—that he would have supported Mr. Attwood’smo- 
tion, if it had been put fairly before the House as a proposition for inquiry into 
the distress. He attributed that distress to two causes. There was distress 
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among the labouring. classes, which was caused by a greater competition for 
labour than, in the present state of the capital of the country, could be remune-. 
rated ; but he collected from the members of the manfacturing districts, parti- 
cularly Yorkshire and Langashire, that of late there was an amelioration of the 
distress that had prevailed there. 

With respect to the question before ‘them, he must remark, that it 
was most inconsiderate to suppose that Ministers could bring down 
manna from heaven, or do away in two years with the results of half a 
century of profligate government. 

He felt himself bound to attend a meeting which was convened by so large a 
portion of his constituents; but it was necessary that he should request that 
they should not be led away by their own passions. (‘ Off, off!” and 
hisses.) He asked not for applause or approbation. [Here the noise and up- 
roar became sogreat, that but very few sentences of Sir Francis’s speech were 
afterwards heard.| There was not one of the resolutions but raised the con- 
sideration of subjects of political economy, and he could not agree with any of 
them. As to the house and wiadow tax— 

Here the uproar became so loud and continual, that it was impossible 
to hear what Sir Francis was saying. Dr. Wade jumped upon the 
table and proposed that Mr. Murphy should take the chair. This 
was taken no notice of. Sir Francis was unilerstood to say, that he had 
not seen the resolutions, and was advertised as Chairman without his 
consent. At length he left the chair amidst shouts, groans, and hisses, 

Sir John Key was then voted into the chair ; and an addition to the 
sixth resolution was carried,—to the effect, that the meeting deeply 
regretted the apparent determination of a large majority of the House 
of Commons, to disregard the complaints and distresses of the people, 
and to follow the Tory example of supporting unnecessary expen- 
diture. 

Mr. Murphy then proposed, and Dr. Wade seconded the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth resolutions; calling upon the People in all 
parts of the country to transmit instructions to their representatives to 
vote for Sir John Key’s motion on ‘Tuesday next for the total repeal 
of the House and Window Taxes ; which, as they were imposed as 
war taxes, ought not to be continued after eighteen years of peace. 

A petition to the House of Commons was directed to be prepared 
by the Committee, and to be transmitted to Sir John Key for presen- 
tation. 

Thanks were voted to Sir John, and the meeting broke up. 





The Proprietors of India Stock reassembled on Monday, and the de- 
bate was resumed. 

Mr. Hankey thought the propositions of Gove:n nent were inequit- 
able, and inconsistent with the just rights of property. He would sup- 
port Sir John Malcolm’s resolutions. He thought that the Directors 
should retain the government of India without having any additional 
shackles imposed upon them; and he trusted that they would preserve 
their independence and that of their constituents. 

Mr. Sullivan said, the people of Bengal were in a state of beggary ; 
and that the security of the Indian revenues for the payment of their 
dividends was insufficient. The permanent settlement which had been 
introduced into that country, had produced the greatest misery. 

Mr. Tucker admitted that the permanent settlement had been inju- 
rious to the Presidency of Fort St. George, but not to the others. 

Mr. Hume had always looked at the Indian question not as one of 
dividends, but with an eye to the wealth and comfort of the people of 
India. He thought that there had been cu'pable neglect in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of that country. With respect to the terms pro- 
posed by Government, he could ‘not by any means approve of them. 
He offered some resolutions to the Court as explanatory of his views on 
the subject. They were to the following effect,—that the Proprietors 
cheerfully gave up the trade to China, and trusted that Parliament 
would enable them to settle their oitstanding affairs advantageously ; 
that they would not shrink from continuing to govern the people of 
India, if such should be the determination of Parliament; that the 
proposed mode of settling their pecuniary affairs was neither satisfactory 
nor just; and that their dividends and principal stock ought to be 
placed beyond the risk of changes and disturbances in India, which 
might greatly endanger either or both. 

he Chairman recommended the Company to proceed with the com- 
promise; but he should strongly oppose one which was not agreed to 
on fair and honourable terms. 

Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Sale, Mr. R: Jackson, Mr. Wigram, and 
Captain Shepherd, made a few observations; and the Court adjourned. 

hen the discussion was resumed on Tuesday, a conversation took 
place relative to the mode in which the Chairman had put some of the 
resolutions from the chair, and passed over others. 

Mr. Hume then moved his resolutions as an amendment to those of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

Mr. Rigby seconded the motion. 


The Chairman objected to put-the amendment, except by way of | at the Marlborough Street Office, to answer the charge of having ille- 


addition to Sir John’s resolutions. Some discussion arose on this 
point, and finally Mr. Hume’s resolutious were read. 

Dr.. Gilchrist said, that Sir John Malcolm’s resolutions were a 
stalking-horse, and Mr. Grant’s letter was a belligerent steed. He 


bobtail Radicals ; and perhaps from that circumstance the resolutions 
which he had to propose might not be very well received. He sub- 
mitted them as an amendment to those of Colonel Stanhope: they 
were to the effect, that the Directors were fully capable of governing 
India without the superintendence of any superfluous Board whatever ; 
and that they ought to have the power of appointing and recalling any 
of their officers in India; also.that the Company ought to be allowed to 
trade to China for a limited period, in free competition with other 
merchants. 

Mr. Chapman, Mr. Reece, Sir'R. Campbell, Mr. Burnie, and 
Mr. Tueker, spoke in defence of the conduct of the Company, bothas 
regarded the trade to China and the general government of India. 

On 'the motion of Dr. Bryce, the Court adjourned to Thursday. 

The debate was resumed on Thursday by Dr. Bryce; who spoke in 
favour of the resolution of Sir John Malcolm. He eulogized the 
mode.in which the government of India had been conducted by the 


Company, and trusted that nothing would be done rashly to disturb the. 


present system. 








| that such conduct was extremely disgraceful. 











Mr. Clay protested against throwing open the trade to India. f¢ 
would throw out of employment forty of the finest ships in the world, 
which had cost 500,000/. in building. 

_ Mr. Deans considered the proposals of Government to be liberal and 
just; and maintained that the China trade would be increased by be- 
ing opened to general competition. 

Mr. Fielder, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Warre, Mr. Eliott, Captain Gowan, 
and Sir Charles Forbes, made a few observations. 

Mr. Hume's resolutions were then put, and negatived. 

Mr. Randal Jackson's amendment was negatived, by a majority of 
100 to 82. ‘ 

Mr. Weeding’s, Colonel Stanhope’s, and Dr. Gilchrist’s amendments, 
were then severally put, and negatived. 

The Chairman said, they had now come to the original resolutions ; 
and as many Proprietors wished to have a ballot, the names of the re- 
quisitionists should be read. 

_ The ballot, on the propriety of adopting Sir John Malcolm’s resolu- 
tions, was then fixed for Friday the 8d of May. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, the Solicitor- General 
obtained a rule for a criminal information against Mr. John Martin 
Smithson, the proprietor of the Northampton Herald, for a libel on Mr. 
Spalding, the son-in-law of Lord Brougham. The alleged libel was 
contained in an account of a dinner at which Mr. Spalding presided as 
steward of the Northampton races. This report stated, that, after the 
health of the King had been drunk, Mr. Spalding said, “ Let us bitch 
the Queen, and give the Royal Family.” Mr. Spalding distinctly 
denied the use of any expression of this sort: and so the Court granted 
arule. {Whether a criminal prosecution was ever before tolerated on 
such slight grounds, we know not; but we are very sure it ought not to 
be tolerated. ] 

Sir James Scarlett, on Wednesday, applied on behalf of Mr. Baring 
Wall, for an early trial. ‘The ground of the application was, that the 
nature of the charge against him was such as to prevent his attending 
in his place in the House of Commons, and doing his duty to his con- 
stituents, until he had completely cleared himself from it. Chief 
Justice Denman, on this ground, said he would allow the trial to come 
on at the ensuing sittings. 

Mr. Richard Palmer and Mr. James Taylor, overseers of the parish 
of Enfield in Middlesex, were charged on Thursday, at Hatton Garden 
Office, by Mr. John George Ufford, overseer of the parish of St. 
Mary, Islington, with neglect of duty, in not taking care of Charlotte 
Legg, a pauper suffering under paralysis. It appeared that this poor 
creature, who was so ill that she could not walk alone, nor speak, was 
actually sent away from the Enfield Workhouse on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary last, a rainy day, in a cart to Islington, where she was put upon 
the ground, and left there till a stranger gave notice to the parish 
officers, who took her into the workhouse, and provided for her. The 
only excuse for this conduct was, that she did not belong to Enfield 
parish. The real object was to compel the parish of Islington to sup- 
port her. Mr. Sergeant Sellon, one of the Magistrates, did not think 
the woman was sent away from a bad motive. Mr. Rogers, the other 
Magistrate, said that:she was not treated with common humanity, and 
The end of the matter 
was, that the overseer of the Islington parish said he would send the 
poor woman back to Enfield. The Magistrates would not interfere. 

Mr. George Nicholson, the Under Sheriff of the county of Hertford, 
and principal agent to Lords Mahon and Ingestrie at the late election 
for the borough, and Mr. I’. W. N. Bailey the editor of the Hertford 
Free Press, were brought to the Bow Street Office on Thursday, 
charged, the former with sending, the latter with delivering, a hostile 
message to Baron Dimsdale—an English gentleman with a Russian 
title, resident at Hertford. It seems that Mr. Nicholson had heard 
that the Baron had accused him of giving false evidence before the 
Hertford Election Committee ; and he therefore d@manded an explan- 
ation, or ‘ satisfaction.” The message was sent by Mr. Bailey. The 
Baron refused to recant, and would not fight; although threatened by 
Mr. Nicholson with being posted as a coward at the Royal Exchange, 
London, and in the Market-place in Hertford. The bills were ac- 
tually printed; and Messrs. Nicholson and Bailey left London on 
Wednesday for the purpose of posting them in Hertford ; when infor- 
mation of the challenge was given at Bow Street, and both the gentle- 
men were accordingly arrested. They entered into recognizances to 
keep the peace towards all his Majesty’s subjects, especially Baron 
Dimsdale. This quarrel, it is said, had its origin in an attempt which 
the Baron is making to secure the return of Mr. Dawson, without the 


, consent of the Marquis of Salisbury. A “split” among these worthies 


, sterer in the Strand. 


has been the consequence, which perhaps may be of some service to the 
Liberal party. 
Captain Bayntun, the member for York, again appeared on Tuesday 


gally pawned a-looking-glass, the property of Mr. Mullett, an uphol- 
It appeared that the man who actually pawned it 


| was Thomas Transfield, an under servant of Captain Bayntun. Trans- 





himself was a regular Trojan—a true Radical—one of the rag, tag, and | field said that he acted under the direction of Ignatius Cavendish Coyle, 


who was a sort of agent or upper servant of Captain Bayntun. Coyle 
had been summoned to attend, but was not forthcoming; and the 


| further examination of the case was postponed until he should make 


his appearance. The truth or falsehood of the charge against Captain 
Bayntun depends upon his having authorized this man to pawn the 
furniture. Transfield said that Coyle told him to pawn the looking- 
glass in order to “raise the wind;” and that the proceeds were laid 
out in ham and beef. 

’ 'T'wo young men, named Jones and Davies, were committed to New- 
gate on Monday, from the Bow Street Office, on a charge of coining a 
considerable quantity of penny-pieces. Their operations were carried 
on in Phoenix Street, St. Giles’s. 

John Cox, one of the General- Post-Office carriers, was committed 
on Wednesday, at tho, Bow Street Office, for purloining a ten-pound 
note from a letter addressed toa Mr, Henry Foreman, of Queen Street, 
Clerkenwell. A second charge, of ‘stealing a five-pound note from a 
letter, was also preferred against him by another person. 


At the Marylebone Office, on Monday, a chimney-sweep, named 
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James Pemberton, was fined SJ. and. committed to the House of Cor- 
rection for two months, for beating his brother, a little boy of ten 
years of age most unmercifully with a cart-whip, which he said he used 
because a stick would break his bones. His defence for beating the 
boy was, that he had been too long in sweeping a chimney. 

William Ross, a cab-driver, was fined five pounds on Wednesday, at 
the Marlborough Street Office, for knocking down and driving over 
Mr. Rossini in Regent Street, on Monday evening last. . Another 
charge, of having killed a horse in another cabriolet, by driving furiously 
against it, and: forcing the shaft of his vehicle into its ribs, was also 
preferred against the same man. Mr. Conant recommended the com- 
plainant in the Jast case to seek reparation by a civil action. 

Mrs. Sarah Allen was sentenced on Thursday, at the Middlesex ad- 
journed sessions, to seven years’ transportation, for refusing to give up 
certain property to satisfy a debt due to Mr. Alexander Milburn, 
amounting to 1012. 10s. After sentence was pronounced, the prosecu- 
tor’s counsel said, that if she would now give it up, every effort would 
be made by his client to procure a commutation of her sentence. ‘“ No,” 
she said, “ J’ll keep what little I’ve got.” It appeared that Chief Jus- 
tice Denman, Justice Littledale, and the other Judges, had all strongly 
advised her to give up her propertys But she refused to do so, or make 
any return of it; although she admitted that she had enough to live 
upon. 

We should have mentioned in our accotnt of Old Bailey trials 
last week, that J. Merrall was acquitted of the charge of causing the 
death of Mary Latten, by administering prussic acid by mistake for 
tincture of hyosciamus. The Jury at the same time censured his 
former master, Mr. Broughton, for giving him a character, and Mr. 
Clapham for suffering him to mix up prussic acid. 

George Coney, found guilty and sentenced to death at the February 
Sessions for a burglary in Barlett’s Buildings, was executed on Tues- 
day morning at Newgate. 





Dr. Marcus Tierney was found dead ina cabriolet on Sunday evening. 
tle hed been living for the last three weeks in a disreputable house 
in the Almonry, Westminster; and feeling unwell, went to consult 
Mr. Leary, a surgeon in Parliament Street, and died on the road. 
His body was removed by the Police to St. Margaret’s Workhouse. 

Captain Richbell, well known for many years as resident Magistrate 
of the Thames Police, died, at the age of seventy-five, on Wednesday 
morning. In 1793, he was Chief of the Press-gang department in and 
about London. He died rich. 

Johnson, the famous informer, died a few days since, “ at his resi- 
dence, Seabrook Cottage, Pentonville,” from an attack of the influenza. 
He had contrived to scrape together a considerable property, by 
‘« vietimizing licensed victuallers,” and others. The death of his wife 
is said to have affected him seriously, and rendered him very susceptible 
to the influenza. 

The son of a wine-merchant at the West end of the town, attempted 
to shoot himself, a few days since, in consequence of having lost a con- 
siderable sum of his father’s. money at a gambling-house in Regent 
‘Street. He only shattered his face, however, and is likely to recover. 








The unusual length and importanee of the Debates in Parliament, and of our Original 
Papers on the Government of India, and on Taxation, have obliged us to exclude 
from this week’s Spectator all the Literary Notices, and several articles of a lighter 
description. 

Taxation.—Our papers on this subject, published some time ago with successive Num- 
bers of the Spectator, and forming the Key to Political Knowledge, No. IIL. 
having run out of print, and being much inquired after, we have determined to re- 
publish them, with corrections and additions, in one whole sheet ; which will be 
ready for delivery next week. The interest of these papers—which go over the 
whole field of British Taxation—is now greatly enhanced by the vote of the House 
of Commons last night against the Malt Tax. 


= =, | | 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nicur. 
Lord AttHorr tendered his resignation this morning to Earl Grey; who 
‘refused to accept it. - In the afternoon, a Cabinet Council was held, which broke 
up at half-past foar; and Earl Grey, it is said, immediately afterwards went to 
the King. 
Among the rumours in circulation, is one, that the Ministry have resigned in 
a body; and another, that Lord Aruorr only will retire, to be succeeded by 
Mr. Eviice; whose place at the War Office will be given to Mr. Srrinc 
Ricr. This won't do. 





Should Sir Joun Key’s motion for the repeal of the House and Window Tax 
go to a division, it will have the support of several Tory as well as Liberal mem- 
bers ; and as some of the hitherto thick and thin supporters of Ministers are 
ome to vote for the abolition ofthese taxes, a majority against Ministers may 

ye expected. 

Mr. Arrwoop, the member for Birmingham, intends shortly to make a mo- 
tion for the abolition of all duties on articles of food. 


The Ministerial defeat of last night has produced no slight degree of excite- 
ment in the Metropolis. In Lombard Street, and about the Exchange, the 
monied men are full of anxiety and consternation at the prospect of falling 
Funds and a season of political uncertainty. At the West end, in the precincts 
of Whitehall and the Treasury, all is bustle and disquietude. The knowing 
ones shake their heads, and whisper that the game is up.” Lord Broucuam 
is paying visits to his’ colleagues, and scheming to “the top of his bent.” 
And the noted Mr. Witt1am Hotmes, who in spite of his gout has been 
every day this week at the Treasury, is preparing to resume his old 
functions of Whipper-in, though not to a Tory but a-Coalition Ministry. 
Every thing is symptomatic of change. But what says the Press at this 
crisis.- The Zimes urges. the Ministry to come forward with some equi- 
table and decided measure of taxation, in order to regain the support of the 
House and the country. The Herald declares that a total change of system, 
or of the Ministry—the latter most probably—must ensue. The Chronicle is 
pathetic on the occasion, and beseeches Earl Grey and his colleagues to retain 
their places; which the Standard sneeringly asserts they will —— do, to 
the last minute—hinting also, that the Conservatives would be great fools to ac- 
cept of them if offered. The Courier says that the Ministry have nothing to 
fall back upon—that they have only the shadow of power—and that a Property- 
#ax is ineyitelile. In this opinion the Sun concurs. All these journals discuss 





the matter with calmness ; but the Ministerial organ, the Globe, is angry and 
abusive. It sneers at the majority of 160 ‘sages "—calls the dilemma an ab- 
surdly-created one—advises the Landlords to beware, and look to the Corn-laws 
— recommends the reimposition of the Beer-tax, and an additional duty on 
Spirits. 





A large party of Conservative Peers dine with Lord AnERDEEN, and of Con- 
servative Commoners with Mr. ALExanpEeR Banina, this evening. In the 
latter party, the Speaker and Sir Ronerr Peet are included. 


The friends of Don Pepro have been able to raise some more money, which 
will be remitted to him next week. A considerable body of men will leave 
France for Oporto in about a fortnight. 

Despatches have been received to-day at the French Embassy, from Paris ; 
but their contents are not of importance. 


The King of France closed the session of the Chambers, by a speech from the 
throne, on Thursday. He expressed much satisfaction at the support which his 
Government had received ; and declared that the country was in a state of great 
tg: sche owing tothe wisdom and firmness of their measures. He announced 
sis intention of immediately reassembling them, in order to obtain a vote for the 
expenses of Government for the current year, which had hitherto been defrayed 
irregularly without the sanction of the Legislature. He stated his full expecta- 
tion that affairs in the East and also the Belgic question would be s needily and 
amicably settled. Both Chambers were convoked for the next day, by a Royal 
ordonnance published in the Moniteur of Thursday evening. The King was ex- 
tremely well received, and Paris was perfectly tranquil up to six o’clock on 
Thursday. 

Accounts from Odessa, to the 2d instant, state that a considerable body of 
Russian troops had been despatched from that port to join the fleet in the 
Bosphorus, and that more would soon follow. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Evenine. 

The fluctuations during the week have been unimportant, and little has oc- 
curred to require particular notice. The Consol Market has, however, con- 
tinued firm, and the closing price of to-day is 873; being at 4 per cent. higher 
than last quotation lust week. The division of the House of Commons on Mr. 
Artrwoop’s motion did not produce any effect on the market. 

India Stock has been in great demand during the week, and has to-day 
reached 230. It is generally anticipated that the points in dispute between the 
Directors of the Company and the Ministry will be satisfactorily adjusted. 
Bank Stock has fluctuated between 192 and 195, and closes to-day at 194, 195. 
Exchequer Bills have continued during the week at 49s. 50s. prem. Money 
still continues abundant; and is easily obtainable, on loans for short periods, at 
2 and 2} per cent. The only circumstance worthy of remark in the Foreign 
Market, has been the arrival of intelligence from Mexico, of the inability of Go- 
vernment to conform to the terms of the recent agreement with the Bondholders, 
the exigencies of the State only allowing of the appropriation of one third of the 
amount which is required to provide for the dividends on the present reduced 
scale. The Bonds, which were at 36}, have since been at 3), and close to-day 
at 314.52. A large remittance of dollars has been received on account of the 
merchants, und a much greater quantity was lying at Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
to be shipped by the first opportunity. Every arrival from South America 
brings gratifying intelligence of the progress of the country ; of which the large 
remittances of bullion continually arriving, may be taken as convincing proofs. 
But it will be many years before the holders of South American securities can 
expect to be benefited by this improvement, or the Bonds themselves become 
objects of more than speculative investment. 

The recent arrivals from Holland have not improved the price of Dutch 
securities; and though the business transacted has ‘not been éxtensive, the 
quotations are lower than last week ; and after having been as low as 45%, the 
Market closes to-day at 453. Brazilian Bonds are rather higher; having been 
at 61, and closing to-day at 60} 61. Almost every other description of Foreign 
Stock is lower than last week. Spanish Stock has been as high as 193, and is 
to-day 19 4. Portuguese Stock and Regency Scrip are nominally at a slight 
improvement on our last quotations ; but in the absence of intelligence from 
Oporto, they have been quite neglected. 

Saturpay, OnE o’Ciocx, 

The division last night upon Sir W. Incitsy’s motion has caused quite a 
panic in the Money Market. Consols for Account closed yesterday at 87§, and 
the opening price this morning was 874. With the opening of the market the 
sales commenced, and the price was speedily depressed to 86{ ; a reaction to87$ 
then took place ; but that price has not been maintained, and the quotation is 
now 86% 87. India and Bank Stocks are both lower; the former is 227 228, 
and the latter 193 194. Exchequer Bills are firm at 4950. All descriptions 
of Foreign Stock are considerab'y lower, though the business, of the Foreign 
Market has not been extensive; und we can only refer to the list of prices, 
which, with the exception of Belgian, Brazilian, Dutch, and Spanish Stocks, 
must be considered nominal. 

Satrurpay, Four o’CLoce. 

Counsols for Account close at 87}. The disposition to sell Stock, which pre- 
vailed during the morning, has not continued, and the market has consequently 
slightly improved. India and Bank Stocks are at the morning’s quotation. 
The Foreign Funds generally are higher, though the transactions of the after- 
noon have been quite unimportant. 

Intelligence has been received at Lloyd’s, of the arrival of the Sparrow-Hawk 
brig from Mexico. She left Vera Cruz in the beginning of March, and the 
Havannah on the 27th of the same month; and brings a very large freight of 
dollars. The letters have not been delivered ; but as she sailed within ten days of 
the departure of the last packet, it is not expected that she can bring any politi- 
cal intelligence of importaace. No alteration has taken place in the price of 
the Mexican Stock or Shares. 
3 per Ct. Consols ... 863 7 Belgian 5 per Ct. ... 


874 8 Mexican6 perCts. 31 2 


Ditto for Account... 87} |Braziliand per Cts.. 604 $,Portuguese6 p. Cts, 50 51 
New 34 per Ot. Aun.. 944 @ Danish 3 per Cents. 724 4'Do:RegencySc.5p.C. 5} 54 
Bank Stock ........ 193 4|Dutch 24 per Cents. 454 4'Prussian(1818)5p,C. —— 
India Stock for Acct. 227 *|French 3 per Cents. —— |Russ.(1818)S5p.C. 102¢ $ 


Exchequer Bills ..., 49 50|/Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts, —— |Spanish(1821)5p.C.18} 9% 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—Off Portsmouth, April 24th, Southworth, Coombs, from Madras. Off Fal- 
mouth, ditto, General Palmer, Cotgrave, from Bengal. At Liverpool, 19th, Mary Ann 
Webb, Hesse, from ditto; Asia, Graham, from Bombay ; and Collingwood, Snipe, from 
Mauritius; and 2ist, Margaret, Grant, from ditto. At Mauritius, Dec, ist, Moira, 
O’Brien, from London. : 

Sailed—From Gravesend, April 20th, Capt. Cook, Thompson, for New South Wales; 
Qist, Children, Durochier, for ditto; and 22d, Salacia, Addison, for Mauritius, From 
Liverpool, 2ist, Copia, Hoyle, for Batavia; Empire, Baker, for ditto; and Kent, 
Cowbro, for Bombay; aud 24th, Calcutta, Greendy, for ditto. From the Clyde, 22d, 
Joanna, Paterson, for-Caleutta, 
, Sarurpay Mornine. 

Arrived—Off Portsmouth, Florentia, Delsitte, from New South Wales. Off Kingston, 
Reliance, Cook, from Mauritius. At New South Wales, Nov. 18th, Nancy, William; 
and 23d, Pegagus, Howlett, from London. : 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET—HOUSES AND WINDOWS. 


Tux somewhat elaborate article on the Soap-tax—reduced, but 
not abolished in Lord Atruorp’s Budget—was written before the 
stormy meeting at the Crown and Anchor, where “ Westminster's 
Glory” was hooted from the chair, and the assembly virtually re- 
solved to decline paying the taxes on Houses and Windows. If the 
people generally refuse the payment of these duties, of course 
they cannot be levied. But unless the Reformed House of Com- 
mons treats the Public Expenditure in a mode very different to 
that which it has hitherto done, some part or other of the Public 

‘reditors must in this case go unpaid. The present surplus reve- 
nue is one million and a half. The produce of the House and 
Window duties is two millions anda half. If these taxes are to 
be remitted, Ministers must altogether abandon the present Bud- 
get, and set about effecting a reduction of a million on the Army, 
Ordnance, and Miscellaneous Estimates,—for the Navy expendi- 
ture is already settled. 

Weare so far from saying this is difficult, that we have on seve- 
ral occasions endeavoured to show the feasibility of effecting a 
greater reduction, and called upon the Reformed House to compel 
it. But we repeat what we have said already, that if the uncon- 
ditional repeal of these duties takes place, no other relief can be 
afforded to the people. The benefits of the Budget, partial and 
trivial as they are, must be abandoned. The mercantile, the manu- 
facturing, the agricultural interests, must submit to the heavy yet 
comparatively unproductive burdens which directly injure them, 
and, by pressing upon the springs of industry, secretly cripple 
the energies and impair the resources of the country. Neither 
remissions nor reductions of duties on consumption can take place, 
and no relief can consequently be given to the great bulk of the 
community; whilst taxes like that on Soap, which combine within 
themselvesall mischievous qualities—which oppress the poor by 
their weight, prevent the free exercise of skill and industry by the 
regulations under which they are levied, and give rise to an or- 
ganized system of fraud—must be continued ad infinitum. 

Would we therefore maintain the House and Window Duties? 
or do we argue for the double oppression of the labourer, first by 
taxes which increase the price of his necessaries of life, and next by 
taxes which diminish his sources of employment? By no means. 
We would only have the Chancellor of the Exchequer adapt 
himself to the circumstances of the times, and propose a Reformed 
Budget to a Reformed Parliament. Retrenchment—close and 
searching retrenchment—may do something ; but no extensive 
and general reliefcan be afforded but by a judicious COMMUTATION 
OF TAxEs—by substituting for a tax which is now pressing 
partially and heavily upon one particular kind of Property, ano- 
ther, which shall fall lightly and equally upon all kinds. 





Saturday Morning. Worse and worse! Last night the House 
of Commons reduced the duty on Malt by rather* more than one 
half—in other words, took off more than two millions of taxes. 
It is clear now that Government will be compelled to resort to a 
Property-tax, by the impossibility of raising a revenue upon the 
existing system. 





THE SOAP-TAX. 


Amongst our numerous taxes, this is one of the worst. It is le- 
vied on an article essential both to cleanliness and health; it is 
very unequal ; for whilst the duty adds two thirds to the price of 
the coarse soap which the poor man uses, it becomes trivial when 
levied on the refined and scented soaps of the rich. It combines 
in itself, and that to a considerable extent, two of the most objec- 
tionable elements in taxation: duties are laid upon all the raw 
materials of its manufacture, and then a heavy duty, both mis- 
chievous and vexatious, is levied upon the manufactured commo- 
dity, the effect of the regulations under which it is collected being 
to encourage smuggling, and to shut out all improvement in the 
legitimate trade. The manufacture of soap is purely a chemical 
process; yet no improvements have taken place in England from 
the late extensive improvements in chemistry—the processes and 
apparatus are essentially the same as they were one hundred years 
since. But whilst the fair trader is prevented from advancing with 
the advance of science, fresh discovery facilitates the frauds of the 
smuggler. The tax is also a partial tax: Great Britain is subject 
toit, Ireland is exempt. This circumstance, combined with the 
high rate of duty, the facilities which modern discoveries have 
given to the illicit trader, and the actual necessity for the use of 
the commodity by the bulk of the people, not only gives rise to the 
most extensive smuggling, but, under the name of a drawback, 
gives a bounty to the smuggler. The evils of the tax, the trivial 
benefits that will result from the proposed reduction in the rate of 
duty, compared with those which would flow from its total remis- 
sion, induce us to go into the subject at considerable length. Pre- 
mising, that for the power of communicating the full and detailed 
particulars we shall lay before the reader, we are indebted to a 
very high practical authority, we proceed to examine the subject 
in its principal bearings. And first, of 
THE REAL AMOUNT OF THE DUTY. 

This varies, as we have already stated, according to the quality of the 
am The local situation, and especially the skill of the manufacturer, 
will also have an effect upon the exact proportion which the duty bears 








to the necessary price of the commodity. But the estimate in the fol- 
lowing table may be relied upon, as an accurate representation of the 
mode in which the various duties enhance the price of a ton of yellow 
soap in general use, and which is sold by wholesale for 56/. per ton, or 
at the rate of 6d. per lb. 








: Quantities Total Necessary 
Materials. used, cost. Duty. price, 

ewts. qrs. lbs, & 6 4, > & @, Ss. d, 

Tallow or Oil... .cseeeeees a oe an ee Oe Se ee Ee ee 

Resi. 5 vecviceevses desed ee SS Oia. B® Ora. oo Lb 8-0 

Barilla... .ccccscvcsssscees 600 .. 3:60... 018.0 . 214 0 

Expenses of manufacture .. oe, o.40 9 310.0 
Duty on Soap, at 3d. per lb. after one 

tenth allowed for waste .....+.0..008 - 2% 4 0 53 4 0 

54 8 0 27 9 3 2618 9 

Estimated profit,...,evccrcesesoesesers LIZ O 16 9 15 3 

£56 0 0 28 6 0 27 14 0 





It therefore appears, that upon an article of average quality, 
whilst the necessary price of the commodity is only 27/. 14s., the duty 
creates an addition of 28/. 6s.; or above 100 percent. There is, 
moreover, a loss upon the soap before it is fitted for market; this 
amounts to about 16s. per ton, and renders the actual addition made 
by the duties nearly 110 per cent. Upon inferior articles the propor. 
tion rises still higher. Upon mottled soap, the Excise-duty, we are 
assured, is full 28/. per ton; a large proportion of the alkaline lye 
being necessarily framed in combination with the soap, from which, 
after the duty is charged, it settles down, and the extra waste is more 
than equivalent to the allowance of one-tenth. 

The direct duty is, however, far from being the whole amount which 
is created by the existence of the tax. The regulations, by practically 
forbidding experiment, prevent all improvement; by prescribing the 
processes of manufacture, both positive loss is incurred and waste 
takes place ; whilst, by unnecessary restrictions, a great waste of time 
and sometimes a heavy loss is incurred.. We proceed to illustrate these 
points in detail. To make them clearly intelligible, it will be neces- 
sary briefly to describe 


THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 

If olive oil or liquid tallow is well agitated with a strong solution of 
soda in fit proportions, a hard soap is formed ; and this principle is the 
basis of the manufacturer’s operations. His first business is to form 
an alkaline solution orley. This is done by freeing his alkalies (barilla, 
for instance, ) from carbonic acid, by means of lime. Heat is then ap- 
plied to facilitate the union of the tallow, rosin, &c. with the ley. 
After exhausting one portion of the solution of its alkali, the dross, so 
to speak, is removed; and the operation is renewed with successive 
charges of ley, till a satisfactory product is obtained. After settling 
awhile in the coppers, the soap is conveyed into deep wooden troughs or - 
frames, where it becomes solid and fit for removal. This is accom- 
plished by removing the frames part by part, and cutting the blocks 
into slabs, which are again divided into bars of various sizes for the re- 
tail dealer. 

Such, briefly, is the mode of manufacturing soap; during the first 
process of which, the various chemical changes that take place are 
both intricate and curious. Into these, however, we shall not enter ; 
but proceed to 

THE EXCISE REGULATIONS; 

Which are vexatious and harrassing to the last degree. 


‘* There is no step in the whole of the processes,” writes a most intelligent 
correspondent, himself a manufacturer, ‘in which the soap-maker does not find 
himself greatly hampered by the Revenue Laws. The length, breadth, and 
thickness of his coppers are regulated ; and for each process a given time only 
is allowed. With every portion of soap exceeding 28lbs. in weight, the maker 
must send an Excise certificate. His coppers are daily locked and sealed by the 
Excise-officers; and he must give notices for each distinct operation. Whether 
his materials or workmen disappoint him or not, the law requires him to 
apo one ton of yellow soap from fourteen hundredweight of raw material: if 

e fails to do so, he is nevertheless charged with the duty in this ratio ; but if 
he succeeds, he pays the duty upon the actual product. He has no remedy for 
those mistakes and accidents which will occur, as every chemist knows, in the 
best- managed laboratories, when materials so variously constituted in the pro- 
portion of their ingredients have to be combined. And he is further liable to 
great annoyance from the conceit and obstinacy of Excise-officers, many of 
whom are fond of exercising the power they possess, and if offended in any way, 
can retaliate on the manufacturer greatly to his prejudice.” 





There can be no doubt that considerable improvements in the 
manufacture of soap would take place if the trade were unshackeld 
by regulations. But, independent of future improvements, a consider- 
able addition is made to the cost of the manufacture, by the existing 
regulations ; the mischievous effects of which are enumerated in the 
following extract from a letter we have received. ‘“ A glance at them,” 
says our correspondent, ‘‘ must satisfy any one conversant with manu- 
factures, how much they interfere with economical production.” 


‘*], It is impossible to experiment upon the process ; for be the result favour- 
able or not, the duty must be paid on the product, and the sacrifice is in some 
instances very great. 

*©2, No preparation or improvement of the raw material can be attempted 
without interruption of the Excise ; whose presence is a fatal bar to that secrecy 
which the enterprising trader must avail himself of in case of new discoveries. 
As the same officers (at least in towns) survey many manufactories, no process 
cun be kept secret by the inventors. 

«3, If an inferior article is accidentally produced, the manufacturer cannot 
return it to the coppers without a sacrifice of the whole duty paid on it. An 
enormous injustice! and which might be corrected without the slightest risk to 
the revenue, as the duty would be ultimately paid for every pound remanu- 
factured. 

«¢4, There is considerable expense of time and labour incurred by weighing 
the raw material (which can only be done in the presence of the officer), and 
the necessity of notices to the Excise for each distinct operation, in failure of 
which notice the operation must be suspended. 

‘*5, By the limitation of the time for sundry operations, and the restrictions 
as to the shape and size of the utensils or vessels used, the manufacturer is pre- 
vented from consulting his own convenience ; and the article is produced of a 
less perfect quality, and subject to unnecessary waste in preparing it for the 
market. 

“ One of the operations occurring almost hourly, is to discharge the alka 
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“Tine ley from the coppers, when deprived of its free alkali. 





This must all be 
done by a pump-and manual labour ; whereas, if we could introduce a cock at 
the bottom of the vessel, much time and trouble would be saved.” 

Thus far as to the effect of the Regulations. We now come to 

THE ILLICIT TRADING IN SOAP; 
Which is carried on in two modes,—first, by means of the drawback ; 
second, by evading the duty altogether; or it is possible to combine 
both, and draw back asum which has never been paid. 

Ireland being exempt from the tax on soap, a drawback to the full 
amount. of the duty (28/. per ton) is allowed on exportation to that 
country. \As a credit of six weeks is given out of London, whilst the 
drawback i#:immediately paid, a bond fide exporter may carry on busi- 
ness with the public money. But in the majority of cases, much more 
considerable frauds upon the public are perpetrated. Sometimes the 
soap is immediately smuggled back and sold. i 
ferior article is manufactured, and a profit made by the difference 
between the full amount of the drawback (28/.) received, and the duty 
(25l. 4s.) paid. Sometimes the drawback is successively received upon 
the same article. There is good reason for believing that these 
different modes of defrauding the revenue are carried on as regular 
trades, in the same way as smuggled geneva may be insured in Holland, 
or brandy and silks in France. A short time since, a manufacturer at 
Bristol was invited to enter into a transaction of this kind: the party 
proposing it was to be remunerated by a large douceur, and he under- 
took to receive the drawback and return the soap within a certain time 
into the exporter’s hands. A practitioner of this description recently 
boasted that he received the drawback four successive times upon the 
same soap! It is possible it had never paid the duty. It was probably, 
after all, sold under price to the poor ; a circumstance, as Sir FRANcIs 
Burpvett judiciously observed in relation to this subject, which is the 
chief point to be regarded. 

But besides the frauds connected with the drawback, very large 
quantities of soap are smuggled, sometimes in private manufactories, 





Sometimes a very in- | 








of India, with or without the consent of the Directors. With the 
very material exception of the abolition of the China monopoly 
and the relinquishment of trade generally, it will be seen that the 
Home Government,—and it is this alone which we propose to 
examine at present,—is to continue substantially as it is now con- 
ducted. How, then, is it mow conducted ? is a question which we 
must settle in the first place. 

The Home Government of India consists of three parts,—namely, 
the Court of Proprietors of East India Stock; the Court of Diree- 
tors, elected by these as their Executive ; and the Board of Com- 
missioners, named by the Crown, to control the latter in the mili- 
tary and political government of India. The annals of political 
institutions afford no example of any thing so cumbrous, so dila- 
tory, so expensive, so extravagant, as this most strange scheme for 
the government of a mighty and distant empire. We shall briefly 
examine its parts, in detail; and this examination will afford 
abundant proofs of our assertion. 

The capital stock of the East India Company is six millions 
sterling ; and the holders of it amount to about 3,500, of whom 
something less than 2,000 are entitled to vote. The proprietor of 
1,0007. worth of stock is entitled to one vote; the proprietor of 
3,0007. to two votes ; of 6,000/. to three votes; and of 10,0002. to four 
votes. About one fourth of the whole of the proprietors are entitled 
to more than two votes. Any one may be a proprietor, and any one 
may vote. The proprietors, consequently, consist of foreigners, as well 
as Englishmen—of women, as well as men—of officials, holding 


| place and salary at the will of the Executive, as well as of persons 


but more generally in those which are regularly surveyed by the Excise ; | 


the officers being bribed, or their vigilance eluded. In this matter the 
improvements in the manufacture of alkali have greatly favoured the 
illicit traders. 

«¢ Till within these few years,” we again quote our excellent correspondent, 
‘*the soap-maker has obtained his alkali solely from kelp, or foreign barilla ; 
the former being a very impure article, containing only 4 to 6 per cent. of pure 
alkali, and the latter from 20 to 25 per cent. These substances are very bulky, 
require much labour to reduce to powder before lixiviation, and were scarcely 
procurable except at places of import. Now that common salt (which contains 
about 50 per cent. of pure soda) is decomposed in many parts of the kingdom, 
the manufacturer (whether honest or illicit) is furnished with his alkali in a 
very pure and concentrated state, capable of being conveyed and treated with 
far greater ease and convenience than substances containing a large proportion 
of insoluble matter. 

“The manufacturers, it is true, are divided as to the economical advantage 
of using this article; but such considerations do not occur to the smuggler, 
who, (if he succeeds in evading the duty on his soap), can afford to pay a far 
higher price for his raw material than the honest manufacturer.” 

These are the practices of the smuggler, and the facilities which he 
possesses at present. To what extent the trade may be carried on, it 
is difficult to tell. About some facts there is no doubt. It has been 
computed by several statistical writers, that the consumption of soap 
per head is about $lb.a week. The consumption of the ‘ duty-paid” 
commodity in Great Britain is, however, computed at only 64lbs. a 
year to an individual, being less than is used in workhouses. In 
1824, the drawback allowed on exports to Ireland was 1,985l. ; in 1830, 
it amounted to 82,875l., being a moderate increase in the proportion 
of 56 to 1. 


Such are some of the effects produced by the duty on a manu- 
facture which, after articles of sustenance, is in more universal 
use than any other taxed commodity, and the total remission of 
which would afford more direct relief to the poorer classes than 
any other duty yielding nearly the same amount of revenue. The 
alteration proposed by Lord AttHorp will reduce the price of 
soap by 14d. per lb. It may have a tendency to check the exist- 
ing frauds; or, by inducing security and remissness, it may afford 
facilities for their increase. The principal mischiefs of the Ex- 
cise-laws must still remain. None of the existing regulations 
could be abolished without risk, although permission might safely 
be granted to remanufacture inferior products, and some freedom 
might be given to experimental manufacture. For these reasons, 
we would earnestly press upon Parliament the propriety of totally 
repealing the duty, not only as a relief to the consumer and the 
manufacturer, but in order to give the country the chance of 
establishing a foreign trade in the commodity, which it is gene- 
rally believed could be accomplished if it were not for the com- 
bined effect of the duty and regulations. Lord Atrsorp will 
plead the revenue. But he possessesa surplus; and though it may 
not be quite sufficient for the purpose, there is the Army, in 
which the new Member for Dundee—after his official experience— 
last year showed that a reduction of 600,0007. could be readily 
effected; and there is the Ordnance, where a still greater (com- 
parative) retrenchment seems prima facie capable of being made. 
Let any advocate of economy divide the House upon the repeal ; 
and if—in a Reformed Parliament, pledged to relieve the public 
burdens—he procures a majority, Misters will jind a way to 
make up the paltry deficiency the entire remission would create. 





THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


In the following sketch we propose to take a rapid view of. the 
Ministerial plan for ruling India. That plan is briefly this. The 
East India Company, relinquishing for the time its commercial 
capacity, is to retain its political functions, and to be vested, as 
heretofore, with the patronage of India. The Board of Control is 
to be vested with the power of issuing orders to the governments 





unconnected with it. By various Acts of Parliament, the Court of 
Proprietors are virtually excluded from the exercise of all substan- 
tial share in the government of India, saving and excepting the 
nomination of Directors. It is obvious from this, that the Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock have no more immediate connexion 
with the good or bad government of India, than so many holders of 
Three per Cent. Consols, or so many shareholders in the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad Joint Stock Company. 

The Directors are four-and-twenty in number; but as the nomi- 
nation is virtually for life, and six undergo the ceremony of going 
out yearly, by rotation, to return to their stations in due and regu- 
lar course, the real number is thirty. Deaths and resignations 
are filled up by ballot of the Proprietors, in person. The nomina- 
tions are generally in the hands of a few hundred individuals in 
the City, formerly under the direction of the India shipping in- 
terest, but now of four or five great East India houses of agency, 
who, at their good pleasure, can nominate for life the future go- 
vernors of seventy millions of British subjects. 

No particular qualification is required for the members of the 
Home Executive of British India ; as will appear clearly enough 
from the following official analysis of the thirty gentlemen, as they 
stood in December 1831. Eight of them were London merchants 
or bankers, who besides taking their share in the government of 
the seventy millions, had their own little affairs to conduct at the 
same time; nine were retired civil servants of the Company; four 
were retired military servants; five were commanders of the Com- 
pany's trading ships; and four were nondescripts. A Director of 
the East India Company can never be too old or infirm for his 
duties. Of late years, these duties have been laudably discharged 
at seventy and even at eighty years of age. A clerk or other 
officer at the India House is in due course of years superannuated 
at two thirds of the amount of his salary; but a Director never. 
The members of the Executive are evergreens. In 1831, fifteen 
out of the thirty were already of above ten years standing, and two 
were of above thirty years standing. There is ofcourse nothing to 
prevent an East India Director from being a member of the House 
of Commons; but the Reform Bill committed infinite havoe upon 
their preferment in this line. In December 1831, there were no 
fewer than seven Directors in the House of Commons. At the 
last election, two only were returned,—one, an accidental Whig ; 
and the other a Tory, returned by a majority of five votes by a re- 
mote and obscure constituency. . 

The government of India is conducted by the nine senior Di- 
rectors, commonly called ‘“ the Committee of Correspondence ;” 
and the fifteen juniors have really little or nothing to do with the 
matter. If a well-instructed Indian functionary should return 
from India at the age of fifty, he may be sixty-five before his pe- 
riod of probation is passed and he rises toa situation in which he 
is to have any share in the Indian administration. Of course, it 
follows that he has hardly commenced his new duties when he 
ought to be superannuated. There is a still higher Committee 
than the Committee of Correspondence, called “ the Secret Com- 
mittee,” which, in communication with the Board of Control, is 
entitled to send orders to India without communication with any 
of the rest of the Directors. These orders refer to the most nice 
and ticklish parts of the Indian administration,—namely, the rela- 
tions with the Indian Princes, and questions of peace and war. 
This Committee consists of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
and the senior Director ; and we may judge of the efficiency of the 
whole Court from the samples of it afforded by this very select 
Committee, as it happens at the present moment to be constituted. 
One of the members is a retired commander of an East Indiaman ; 
another, a London shipbuilder; and a third, who has been three- 
and-thirty years a Director, a Russian merchant. Think of these 
men directing delicate negotiations with Runseet-Sine and 
Horxar and Scrnp1a !—in one hour buying or selling tallow and 
hemp, and spars and crooked timbers, and iron bolts and copper 
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sheathing; and the next directing the politics of India, from Cape 
Comoren, “ to Agra, and Lahore of Great Mogul!" 

The Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, or Board of 
Control popularly cM#led, consists of a commission under the great 
seal, the first named Commissioner being President. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Secretaries of State are ex officio 
members. There are two salaried Commissioners besides, and 
some honorary members. 

Such is the Home Government of India. Let us try it, in the 
first place, by the test of expense. The following are the official 
charges, as far as they can be picked out from an immense mass 
of rubbish. 

Salaries, places, and superannuations at the India House, 
exclusive of all commercial ones, or those connected with 


the local administration of India ............ccccceseeseeceeees £275,359 
‘SaJaries and superannuations at the India Board............... 29,847 
ROMasivin ebhs quaie tebonalcsseiFaad ivigis i oncens ik £305,206 


An this kmense sum is not included, office-rent, stationery, 


anda great. variety of contingent charges. Of the latter, the 


reader may form a tolerable notion from the following sample, 
taken from a statement laid by the Court of Directors themselves 
before Parliament in 1831. 
Tradesmen’s bills for expenses of the East India House, repairs, 
PEs ORO CUMMING Ds 5 den padsrsdunneahnrcdiakeoekacspagansert? £58,351 
The reader, however, may be better pleased with a few speci- 
mens in detail. 


The Court of Directors’ Salaries ......:scccoscccesccccscvsccsccccsces £7,600 
Chief Secretary’s Office Ditto  ....cccrccccssscsccececsescecsecces 20,333 
DATCETY BECKeeatiGs: WLCO 250.00 sscscsecceccscccesssccacecesicsenes 6,216 
WARES OMG. TRG “ii occisvvsescnctccscédetlbeleccdcdevesactects 21,459 
Accountant-General’s Office Ditto .......... cee ceceeeeeeeceeees 19,975 
PUGS G60 TI evens cides sscescccsescssbelecscdsssoccseces> 13,032 


So much for salaries ; and now for a few specimens of pensions 


-—in which we shall give commercial as well as political, with a 


view of showing the manner in which talents and services are es- 
timated at the India House. 





De Mice WA ATRIONE Vacrday bits inreysecdecness ods vip cevedeyvenaxceses £1,530 
H. B., late Bengal Warehouse-keeper.............sesessesreeseeees 1,400 
J. H., late Clerk in the Accountant’s Office . a 900 
G. M., late Court Warehouse-keeper ....... 1,000 
J. P., late Deputy Accountant-General ...........cceeeeeeeceeeeee 1,200 
J. S., late Tea Warehouse-keeper ..........ceeeeeeeeceeeeceeeenees 1,500 
6c WE og ARO TINIE bcc bes «cts ensbaaveclessnsddeecovciaacsecesetevetsus 1,800 


Here are pensions upon a scale that was never matched in any 
age or country. 

The next test by which we shall try the present plan is its 
éficiency. Despatches or orders for India are originated by the 
Directors, but may be altered at will by the Board of Control. Of 


course, no one can tell to whom the merit or demerit of a measure 


is to be ascribed ; and of course there is no distinct responsibility, 
‘because responsibility may be bandied backwards and forwards be- 
tween the two bodies at their pleasure. The correspondence with 
India is immensely voluminous. Everything that concerns the 
civil, military, and political government, is committed to paper, 
and every thing sent home in duplicate or triplicate. When these 
interminable documents arrive in England, they are again copied 
out, to be sent to the India Board. Then there is a correspond- 
ence between the. Directors and the India Board; which, ona 
single subject, takes up always months and sometimes years. The 
following is a summary of this frightful waste of pen, ink, paper, 
and time, in the sixteen years from 1814 to 1829, as the facts were 
narrated by the Secretary of the East India Company, in his exa- 
mination last year before the Select Committee of the House of 
-Commons. 





Folio volumes received from India ......:..scsscecscssceseseeseeees 12,414 
Letters of Directors to India Board .............sceccescsesseneseees 1,967 
Letters from Board to Directors ...............ceeeceeseeeceeseenees 2,642 
Drafts of Despatches, sent by Directors to Board for approval 7,962 
Other Letters and References of Directors, not to Board ...... 50,146 
Reports from Committees of Court of Directors to Courtitself 32,902 
Parliamentary Orders served upon the Court............ssseeees 723 

PUMALE Gs dack dabsicibudcccddavsevessesasctoones 108,756 





Of one branch of the correspondence, pretending to be the most 
dmportant of all—viz. that conducted by the Secret Committee— 
we have the following curious account from the Historian of Bri- 
‘tish India, himself the principal framer of the correspondence in 
question. 

«© The secrets of the Indian Government,” says he, “ like most other secrets, 
“are in general good for very little. In short, I do not think I am going a step 
too far when I say, that if all the secret despatches which have been sent from 
England to India, instead of having been sent, had been put into the fire, the 
situation of India would hardly have been different from what it is.” 

The excuse for maintaining this complex, cumbersome, tedious, 
and extravagantly expensive system of administration, is the 
Patronage of India. The Minister, poor man, does not know what 
to make of the patronage; and so he must have Chairs, and De- 
puty-Chairs, and other old-fashioned furniture, to throw the bur- 
den upon. How is this patronage created? The principal branch 
of it consists of nominations to offices in the civil administration 
of India. Full two millions sterling of the Indian revenue are 
divided among less than a thousand persons; who accordingly 
share between them, from lads of eighteen and upwards, on an 
average, salaries above 2,000/. a piece, besides being entitled to 


.considerable retiring superannuations. This is a monopoly pro- 


duced in favour of the personal friends of Directors, by the total 
exclusion of the natives of India, and the total exclusion of all 





Englishmen who might be disposed at their own risk and cost 
to qualify themselves for employment, from every office of honour, 
trust, and responsibility. Lads of fifteen are named by individual 
Directors, on their own judgment or want of judgment; and these 
rise, by seniority to the offices of judges, ambassadors, and legis- 
lators, in a strange land. A monopoly and a nuisénce are first 
created, and then the monopoly and nuisance are mdde the pretext 
for continuing a most inconvenient, inefficient, and experisive form 
of administration. This is the true explanation of the bugbear of 
Indian patronage ; and, unfortunately, Lord Grey is old enough 
to remember the year 1784, and his friend Fox's Bill, and to be 
frightened at the phantom. Let us see, however, what is the 
amount of this patronage and its value. An official statement, of 
1832, gives the number and description of nominations ; and we 
shall take the values from a work published by one of the present 
members of the Board of Control in 1813, making properallowance 
for the increased value of money and patronage since that time. 
39 Writerships, or Civil appointments for India, per annum, at 
5,0001. a piece ; £195,000 
67 Cadetships for Engineers and Artillery, at 700U. each...... 46,900 


ene e eens eee eeeseeneneemereeesesseeeseeereeeee 





15 Ditto of Cavalry, at 9001. a piece .......sssseeeeseseeees 13,500 
124 Ditto Infantry, at 5000. ...........cceceeseeee >. 62,000 
56 Medical Appointments, at TOOI..........ssccssseseeseseneseaees 39,200 
5 Clerical Appointments, at 7001.........csccseessessceeeseneseees 3,500 

12 Naval Appointments, at 4001... ...ccccceeeeeeseccesseeeaees , 
ROU sasghvadesscbeduvves £364,900 





Such is the principal part of the patronage enjoyed by the Court 
of Directors, in so far as India is concerned,—for here they have 
the patronage of nomination only; the Local Government, in so 
far as the principle of seniority does not interfere, having the ap- 
pointments to Indian office. The patronage is divided into twenty- 
eight shares; each ordinary Director having one, the Chair and 
Deputy-Chair having each two, and two being reserved for the 
President of the Board of Control. Each share is worth about 
13,000/., and a double share is worth 26,0000. 

A wise and spirited Ministry ought not to permit this monstrous 
abuse to exist for a day after the expiration of the present term. 
The present expenditure for the Home Government of India, if 
we include office-rent and other contingencies, is probably about 
three times as great as the entire charges, including contingencies, 
of the Home Office, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and 
the Office of the Privy Council! Ve would give for the Home 
Government of India, double the Parliamentary allowance given 
for the India Board,—or, which is nearly the same thing, double 
the whole salaries and contingencies of the Colonial Office. This 
is about 50,000/.; and it ought to be adequate to every purpose; 
for in truth, most of what is done at home is a mere repetition of 
what has been already better done in India,—sheer labour of mis- 
chief, or labour of supererogation at best. India can only be well 
governed in Jndia; and the principal function which the Govern- 
ment of this country has to perform, is to secure to it a liberal and 
an upright administration. The government of India ought to be 
taken at once into the hands of the Crown, and the Minister made 
directly and substantially responsible for his measures. No pa- 
tronage ought to be exercised by the Crown, or by any other party 
in this country, except what is absolutely necessary towards re- 
taining British supremacy in India. Already the Crown, actually 
or virtually, possesses the patronage of the entire British Army 
and Navy in India—of all the Governors, all the Commanders-in- 
Chief, and all the Judges administering English law; and it pos- 
sesses, through the monopoly of civil nominations, a patronage in 


the person of the President of the India Board, of 26,000/. per an- 


num. In lieu of this last, we would give to the Crown, what the 
Crown ought unquestionably to possess in a conquered empire, the 
nomination to military appointments. We would throw the ap- 
pointment to all civil offices in India, other than Governors, mem- 
bers of Legislative Councils, and Judges of Supreme or Appellate 
Jurisdictions, open to public competition to all British subjects, 
Indian or European, on the nomination of the Local Governments; 
barring European subjects, however, from enjoying civil office ex- 
cept undera fixed number of years’ probationary residence in India, 
in order to secure in candidates the requisite local experience and 
local knowledge, and to guard against Ministerial influence in Eng- 
land. The Minister would gain by this scheme about two hundred 
and fifty military appointments,—equal to so many Ensigncies in 
the Army, and which we have valued, as above, at about 150,000/. 
perannum. He would lose his patronage of Writerships, equal to 
14,0002. ; so that his actual gain, valued in money, would be about 
136,0002. This patronage he would exercise openly and responsibly, 
instead of enjoying clandestinely and irresponsibly, as at present, a 
patronage of 26,0007. andas much moreas he can grasp at. If this 
military patronage were deemed too large, a part or even the 
whole of the commissions might be sold for public or charitable 
uses, or some might be offered as_ prizes to public institutions. 
The other advantages of this scheme would be, that civil patron- 
age to the extent of nearly 200,000. would be got rid of; that by 
getting rid of the monopoly of civil’ office, India would enjoy a 
larger, cheaper, and more efficient supply of civil functionaries ; 
that a sum equal to at least a quarter of a million sterling would 
be saved in the item of Home administration; that in the next 
sixteen years, something less than 108,756 folio volumes of letters, 
reports, and references, would be sufficient for carrying on the 
Home Government of India; in a word, that the grand bourg 
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pans of Leadehall Street would be finally and for ever got 
Tid Of, 

It is a most mischievous and absurd popular delusion to,imagine 
that the patronage of the East. India Directors is not, to all bad 
intents and uses, Ministerial patronage. It is very nearly as 
much so as the patronage exercised by the Boards of Admiralty 
or Ordnance, and fully as much so as the county or borough 
patronage which the Minister of the day is compelled to hand 
over to his Parliamentary supporters. A body constituted like 
the East India Company, is the natural ally of corrupt power, 
and the natural enemy of popular rights. This is not mere asser- 
tion—the proofs are abundant. From the passing of Mr. Pirt's 
India Bill to the introduction of the Reform Bill, the most tender 
Sriendship subsisted between the Minister and the Company. 
The latter generally sent in seven and sometimes nine members 
into the Commons’ House of Parliament, to support the Tory Ad- 
ministration ; and these ‘‘ good menand true ” did warmly support 
it in all the bad measures of the last half century. The Reform 
Bill broke the spell and dissolved the alliance. Six out of the 
seven Directors in Parliament opposed the Bill in all its stages; 
and when it became law and the people had to exercise that law, 
they rejected five out of the stx opponents of the popular measure. 
At the present moment, there is but one out of the seven in Par- 
liament; and he the sole supporter of the Bill. 

The plan of a Home administration under the Crown, may be 
easily sketched. Military details would of course be transferred 
to the Horse Guards, Naval details to the Admiralty, the supply of 
Military stores to the Ordnance, and the dividends would be paid 
at the Bank of England, or wherever else the interest of the 
National Debt may be paid. This, in point of economy would be 
a great improvement. The President of the Board of Control 
would give place to a Secretary of State for India; and the present 
Secretary and salaried Commissioners, to four Under Secretaries, 
corresponding with the four departments—the Judicial, the Reve- 
nue, the Financial, and the Political departments of the Indian 
business and correspondence, which would still remain after 
the transfer of details to which we have already alluded. For 
some, at least, of these Under Secretaries of State, and for effi- 
cient clerks, the men of experience and talent at the Board of 
Control and the India House offer ample materials. The chief 
business of an Indian Secretary of State would be to select men 
of honour and talent for carrying on the Local Government of 
India, to maintain a vigilant and wholesome control over the Indian 
administration, to sustain with moderation but firmness the supre- 
macy of England, and to enforce general principles in the conduct 
of the Government. It is hardly necessary to add, that the busy, 
meddling, impertinent interference with the details of adminis- 
tration in a country fourteen thousand miles off, which has been so 
frequently attempted, can be productive only of mischief. 

In conclusion, let us be fair, and do justice to the Ministerial 
measure. It does not extingutsha grand nuisance, but it mate- 
rially tends to abate it. The following brief recapitulation of the 
benefits which it will undoubtedly confer, will fully justify our 
observation. It will lay open to the commercial enterprise of 
Great Britain the trade of the Chinese Empire—of 370 millions 
of industrious although distant people. It will remove the remain- 
ing shackles from the commerce of India. It will abolish the 
abomination of a trading Government over seventy millions of 
British-Indian subjects. It will relieve this nation of a tax of two 
millions per annum paid to the East India Company for tea: it 
will give us tea at half price, or for the same money enable us to 
consume double the present quantity. It will abolish jobbing at the 
India House, in commercial salaries, pensions, and the Lord knows 
what not, to the yearly amount of full four hundred thousand pounds 
(418,5082. 7s. 7d. exactly). It will put down jobbing in shipping, 
and voyages direct and indirect, to the extent of 50,000 tons bur- 
den. It will put down jobbing in India, in commercial salaries 
and offices, to an annual value exceeding 100,000/.,—or, to drop 
round numbers, for we like to be particular in such cases, to the 
value of 1,230,6637. All this, considerable as it appears, is cer- 
tainly not abating a national nuisance as a national nuisance ought 
to be abated; yet it is a large step towards it, and we are disposed 
to be grateful even for so much. 

There is, by the way, one part of the Ministerial plan, thrown 
out in the shape of suggestion, of which we hope never to hear 
another word, even in that shape. This is the lease to the pro- 
prietors of stock, for their imagined interest, of the government 
of India for a term of years. A lease of the government of an 
empire to the holders of a particular stock, is a notion so revolt- 
ing to justice, to common sense, to decency itself, that it ought 
at once to be scouted for its extravagant absurdity ; and we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing, that the Ministry or the Legis- 
lature that could so far stultify itself as to entertain this gross and 
venal proposition, would be entirely unfit for the task of governing 
either India or Britain. Out upon the huxtering, dirty project! 





LAWS AFFECTING THE PRESS—SIR FRANCIS 
VINCENT'S LIBEL BILL. 


“ Tue Freedom of the Press” is one of the regular toasts at all 
patriotic dinners; and ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who 
drink it believe, that in England at least the Press is really free— 
that Mr. Fox's famous bill has completely established its immu- 
nity from oppression. How far this is the case, will appear from 
a brief enumeration of some of the penalties to which publicists 





are liable, frequently for extremely slight and unintentional trans- 
gressions of the Law of Libel. 

The right of Juries to return a verdict both on the law and the. 
fact of the case, would appear, at first sight, to guarantee the de- 
fendant in a prosecution for libel from all peculiar hardship. But 
certain forms of proceeding have been established by the Courts, 
which operate in such a way as frequently to deprive him of nearly: 
the whole benefit which the improvement in the law introduced 
by Mr. Fox would otherwise confer upon him. Proceedings may. 
be instituted against a person accused of libel either by Action, 
Indictment, or Criminal Information. He may give the truth in, 
evidence, only when the proceeding is by action. When it is by 
criminal information, or by indictment, or ex officio by the Attor- 
ney-General, he is allowed no such privilege. Leave is given to file 
a criminal information frequently upon very insufficient grounds ; 
always upon ex parte statements. It is true that the rule is only 
at first granted conditionally ; but that of itself is an expensive 
proceeding ; and it is not often that the Judges are prevailed upon 
to dissolve the rule which he has granted, upon the counter affi- 
davit of the defendant. Then there remains little to do except to 
prove the publication; and although the libel may be indisputably 
true, and the motive of the man who published it unimpeachably 
good, all this availeth him nothing; madice is inferred, and sen- 
tence is pronounced. When the proceeding is by indictment, the 
Grand Jury find the bill, instead of the leave to file the informa- 
tion being granted by the Judges. In neither case is the defendant 
allowed to prove the truth of the libel in justification of it. Mar- 
vellous little good, therefore, has Mr. Fox's bill done to the luck- 
less defendant in such a predicament as this. . 

Another most oppressive privilege allowed to the prosecutor, is 
the power of keeping the defendant in hot water for several years, 
by suspending proceedings in tcrrorem over his head. The in- 
justice thus committed has been well illustrated in the last Num- 
ber of the Westminster Review. 

The publisher and proprietors of a newspaper are all liable to 
be punished for a libel which they probably never read; and the 
sale of each copy that can be proved constitutes a distinct offence. 

By one of the Six Acts, the proprietors of a newspaper are re- 
quired to find sureties for the payment of any fines which may be 
imposed upon them for the publication of blasphemous or seditious 
libels ; and we may thank Sir James ScaR.ertr for an extension 

-of the oppressive principle of this law ; he having procured an act 

to be passed, by which the proprietors are likewise compelled to. 
find security for the possible damages which may be given against 
them in actions for libel. 

These are a few of the more oppressive trammels by which the 
freedom of the Press in England is fettered. We commit a breach 
of privilege, and are liable to the untoward consequences thereof, 
for every debate in Parliament which we publish; and may be 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment for exposing the knavery of 
individuals in public life, although, so far from having incurred 
any moral guilt by the deed, we have in fact done good service 
to our fellow-men thereby, and could, if the forms of law permitted 
us, prove to the satisfaction of any honest Jury, that we have 
spoken nothing but the truth, and that only from the purest 
motives. 

We imagine that no friend to the freedom of the Press, and to 
the improvement of his species, can read the above imperfect enu- 
meration of the penalties to which those connected with the Press 
are liable, without being rejoiced to learn that an effort at least is 
made in the present session to amend the Law of Libel. Sir Francis 
VINCENT has introduced a bill for that purpose into the House of 
Commons. We trust that it will meet with no opposition of any: 
consequence there; but that Ministers, if from no better motive, 
at least for very shame, will give it their support. When they. 
were in opposition, there was no end to their eloquent denuncia- 
tion of the tyranny of tie Six Acts, and the persecution of the 
Press. They have been in office now for two years, and we sup- 
pose, would remain in office for twenty more, before they would 
stir their fingers to do us right. However, we are glad to see that 
an independent member of the House has taken upon himself the 
performance of this important duty. 

“ The Bill toalter and amend the Laws respecting Libels™ enacts, 
that the civil and criminal proteedings shall be assimilated; so 
that the truth may be given in justification of a libel, in whatever 
way the proceedings may be instituted. It also abolishes that 
abominable provision of one of the Six Acts which relates to the 
finding of the preliminary securities for the payment of fines and 
damages. 

The meaning of the important word “Libel” is expressly laid 
down: and we really think that those who fear that undue liberty 
is given to the Press by other provisions of this bill, will be com- 
forted when they perceive the very extended signification. which 
this word is made to bear. 

“‘ The word Libel shall be construed to include any matter written or printed, 
any painting, print, picture, or engraving, image or effigy, or any other visible 
substance, containing or conveying any injurious imputation, whether such im- 
putation be true or false, affecting the character, property, profession, trade, or 
calling, or the position in society, or feelings of any person, either in his public 
or private capacity, as an individual or the member of any body corporate, or 
(as the case may be) any seditious publication designed to obstruct, or to excite 
others to obstruct, the deliberations or proceedings of the Houses of the Legis- 
lature, or of the functionaries of the Executive Government, or any blasphemous 
or obscene publication,” &c. &c. 

The bill, it will be seen from this specimen of it, is not caleu- 
lated to encourage the perpetration of libels. 
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‘The bill abolishes Informations, ea officio or otherwise; and re- 
aie all proceedings on account of: libels to be by Action in the 

ommon Law Courts, and ‘by Indictment in the Criminal Courts; 
and directs that the Crown shall proceed by Indictment only. 

Proprietors and p¥blishers, who have not participated in the 
libel, are not to be punished-on account of it; and the venders of 
libels, ‘who sell them in ignorance ‘of their character, are likewise 
to be exempted from punishment. The sale of every separate 
copy of a libel is no longer to be considered as a distinct offence, 
unless the party should persist in the sale of them after due no- 
tice of their illegality. 

In all libel trials, the bill enacts, that the whole case shall be 
proved before counsel shall proceed to address the Jury; and that 
the pleadings shall, in the first instance, be read aloud; so that 
the Jury will have something less vague than the statements of 
counsel on which to found their verdicts. 

Evidence may be given as to the fairness and correctness of any 
report of a public Meeting. The Jury, however, are to decide in 
this, as in other cases, whether it was,published for justifiable 
ends and on sufficient occasion. In Government cases, it will be 
only incumbent on the defendant to prove, that every reasonable 
effort was made to get at the truth, and that the account given 
was fair and honest. 

The Jury are to decide whether the matter alleged to be libel- 
lous really bears the meaning which is ascribed to it by the pro- 
secutor. 

The. person who shall be convicted of a libel shall publish the 
verdict in his own work, and in such newspapers as the prosecutor 
shall select—the number to be fixed by the act. 

‘Costs are to be allowed to all successful parties in the trials, ex- 
cept to the Crown. We see no good reason for the exception. 

The last clause limits the period at which prosecutions shall be 
commenced, to six months from the publication of the libel; un- 
less special damage shall be proved to have been incurred by the 
person libelled, or unless he shall have been abroad at the time of 
the publication. 

The above are the principal provisions of Sir Francis Vin- 
cents Bill. They appear to us to be judicious; and, if “the 
Freedom of the Press” is to be any thing more than a toast at 
patriotic dinners, necessary also, The Ministry, if they have any 
regard to consistency, must support this very moderate and 
practical bill in both Houses. No doubt, there will be some 
strenuous and hearty opposition to it on the part of the Conser- 
vative patrons of gagging-laws in the House of Peers. We have 
some anxiety, we are sorry to say, as to the nature of the support 
it will receive from Lord BrouGHAM; but still we trust that his 
desire to conciliate his Conservative friends will not lead him so far 
astray, as to induce him to lend a hand in rivetting fetters upon 
that Press which he has so often eloquently eulogized as the main 
bulwark of our liberties, and the chief instrument in the improve- 
ment of mankind. 


LORD BROUGHAM, OR HIS FETCH, AND THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

Tue new Number of the Edinburgh Review contains a peevish 
attack on the London Newspapers, and a very hearty puff of the 
Penny Magazine. The article is entitled “ Progress of the 
People, and the Periodical Press:” it should be ‘ the Periodical 
Press, and the Periodical Puff,"—for this flummery about the 
Lord Chancellor's Penny Publication comes round so regularly, 
that we can now pretty well calculate the elements of its peri- 
odicity. The article may or may not be Lord Broveuam’s. Of 
this we know nothing, save that it contains all that lavish profu- 
sion of silliness which characterizes those recent effusions that 
have been called Lord BroueHam’s articles in the Edinburgh. 

The puff is direct, and the attack is collateral. The Penny Maga- 
zine is the source of enlightenment to millions; and it is to be 
hoped will soon supersede the Newspapers,—in whom may be per- 
ceived ‘‘ a growing” dislike of the Penny Publication. The fact 
is, the Penny Magazine is a grand preparation for an extension of 
the Suffrage! and on the other hand, Newspapers are very abu- 
sive, very inconsistent, very imperious, are calculated to misguide 
—but, luckily, nobody listens. The Country Papers are, to be 
sure, an exception: they have power; they ought to be assisted ; 
and it is to be hoped the Penny Magazine will not supersede 
them. With this exception, the writer of the article—Lord 
BroveGuHam or not—reasons of the Periodical Press as Omar did 
of the Koran and the Library of Alexandria : are its contents in 
the Penny Maguzine ? if they are, then the Newspaper Press is 
useless ; if they are not, then perish the Newspaper Press, for it 
is naught. 

Such is a fair representation of the spirit of an article in that 
famous old Whig publication the Ldinburgh Review. Yes, the 
Edinburgh Review! Qur readers may well rub their eyes, and 
look back upon what we have said. Let them refer to the attack 
on Journalism itself, fresh as it has come from the pen of the 
quasi Lord Broucuam. The most obvious thing about it is the 
soreness and uncomfortable feelings with which it is written, 
combined with a painful attempt to look unconcerned, and even 
condescending. It has been said of TaLLEyRAND, that such is 
his command of countenance, that were he being kicked behind, 
a eron looking in his face would perceive no signs of the 
indignity he was suffering. The quasi Lord BroveHam has no 
such self-possession in spite of all his struggles: keep up what 





countenance he may, it is»plain. ‘that the author-0f this quéru-’ 
lous and faintly-damning affair, is being very seriously kieked- 
behind all the time he is wrifing : he attempts to smile and smirk, 
but every now and then he looks confoundedly grave, not to say 
black ; and there is a writhing and twisting about his frame, 
which imply that he would like to apply his hand to the part 
affected, were it not his cue for the moment to pretend the greatest 
possible composure. A man may, however, be kicked and feel it 
too, even through the thickness of a woolsack. 

The circulation of the Penny Publications is great,—not only of 
the much-bepuffed Penny Magazine, but of the other works of the 
same kind, mentioned by way of cloak in the Edinburgh Review 
article: it far exceeds that of many long-established and far more 
useful periodicals. Why? The writer would have it supposed on ac- 
count of their excellence—on account of their avoiding politics and 
polemics—because they supply the “‘ sources whence the streams 
of pure and useful knowledge flow.” He well knows that this isa 
gross misrepresentation. The people buy these publications largely, 
because they cost little: they cost little, because they chiefly 
steal what they sell; and others, who only vend what they create, 
are taxed by aheavy tax, which necessarily limits their circulation 
to the comparatively rich. That a Minister should join in an in- 
justice, should puff the benefiter by it, and set himself to abuse 
the injured and the plundered, is so gross a supposition, that we 
leave to others even to imagine that the author is the true Lord 
BrovucHam; we cannot believe it. The writer talks of a growing 
dislike on the part of the Newspapers to cheap publications: it is 
a full-grown dislike of being compelled to sell dear, while others, 
following the example of the Lord Chancellor's Penny Publication, 
are enabled to glut the market with an inferior and ten-thousand- 
times-served-up article of information. 

“Some of the greater Newspapers are more incensed than 
others, because they look with dread to the approaching repeal 
of the Stamp-duties, which will relieve the smaller Journals, and 
especially the Country Papers.” Here is Jesuitry—Jesuitry, too, 
exceedingly uncomfortable behind. The approaching repeal is 
the approach of the unfixed fixed star Hercules to the Sun: he is 
coming, but who will witness his arrival? It does not shake our 
nerves in the least. The “ greater Newspapers” and their “ dread,” 
and the “‘ smaller Newspapers” and their “ relief,” is all a matter 
of fable: what will relieve one, must necessarily relieve another. 
As for the Country Papers, so eternally excepted, because, politi- 
cally speaking, they can little affect either Lord BrouGHam or 
the Ministry—if the repeal of the infamous tax on news injured 
anybody, it would be just the Country Papers, who might then 
be partly driven out of their own field even from London. — 

The attack on the course of the Press through the Reform Bill, 
the Interregnum, and the First Session of the Reformed Parlia 
ment, simply amounts to this—“‘The Press was every thing, be- 
cause we lived by it; the Press 7s nothing, because we fancy we 
can live without it.” Of the impudence of many of the assertions 
in this part of the article we might say something ; but we pardon 
much, for the sake of the difficulty of that man’s position, who, in 
spite of the most peremptory posterior summonses, and much in- 
ternal discomposure, still resolves to put a calm face on the 
matter. 

The Press is far from being in all things to our mind; but why 
have not such men as Lord BrovugHam combined to make it bet- 
ter? On the contiary, He, or his Fetch, abuses it, because it is 
such as a base restriction has made it: the only effort Lord At- 
THORP has made has been to delude—of Lord Broveuam, to un- 
dermine it, and now, toslander it—if this corruption of the old 
Edinburgh is indeed to be laid at his door. 





SHERIDAN KNOWLES'S NEW PLAY. 
SHERIDAN Know ss is the Burns of dramatists. His fancy is 
of the heart as well as of the head. His poetry is ardent and 
generous as the impulses of his nature; healthful and glowing as 
his physical temperament; simple, honest, and confiding, as his 
own disposition. Like the mountain stream, pure as its source, it 
flows onward, bounding from rock to rock, now foaming with the 
conflict of passion, anon murmuring its under-song among the 
trees, then with a broader, deeper current, pursuing its tranquil 
course along the plain, reflecting the blue heaven and sailing 
clouds above, and laughing in the bright glances of the sun, its 
goodly track marked by the simple flowers that spring up along 
the banks. It is as grateful to the public taste to slake its thirst 
at sucha stream, after having been drammed, drugged, and 
nauseated with the effusions of our later day, as a glass of 
pure water ‘is to the palate of one fevered with adebauch. Mr, 
KNowLEs's writings are restoring to a more healthful tone the 
dramatic literature of the country. The public welcomes the 
change; and hundreds who never cared to seek the amusement of 
the stage are now attracted’ to the theatre to see his plays. Mr. 
KNOWLES’ success as an author-and:also-as an actor is owing to 
the intvinsic virtue and truth of his perceptions. He is alike in 
earnest in his writing and his.acting; and his vigorous and manly 
feeling infuses its spirit into his audience, whom he carries along 
with him. His plays are not dangerous experiments. One has 
scarcely a doubt about their success. The author and his new 
plays are received by the public as cordially as we welcome a friend. 

This was eminently the case on Wednesday, when The Wife,.a 
Tale of Mantua, was first performed at Covent Garden, 
This drama is a simple and beautiful picture of the ardent affec- 
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tion of a woman ttied and proved by adverse circumstances, and 
of innocence triumphing over the artful machinations of malignity 


by the foree of its own purity and virtue-alone. Mariana, “ the 
Wife,” thus beautifully describes the growth of her virgin love— 


LORENZCe 
How grew your passion ? 
MARIANA. 
As my stature grew, 
Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said I was a woman. I kept watch 
Beside what seem’d his death-bed. From beneath 
An avalanche my father rescued him, 
The sole survivor of a company 
Who wandered through our mountains. A long time 
His life was doubtful, Sigaor, and he called 
For help, whence help alone could come ; which I, 
Morning and night, invok’d along with him. 
So first our souls did mingle! 
LORENZO. 
I perceive :—you mingled souls until you mingled hearts ? 
You loved at last. Was’t not the sequel, maid ? 
MARIANA, 
I loved, indeed! If I but nursed a flower 
Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten, 
That flow’r of all our garden was my pride: — 
What then was he to me, for whom I thought 
To make a shroud, when, tending on him still 
With hope, that, baffled still, did still keep up, 
I saw at Jast the ruddy dawn of health 
Begin to mantle.o’er his pallid form, 
And glow—and glow—till forth at last it burst 
Into confirmed, broad, and glorious day! 


LORENZO. 
You loved, and he did love? 
* * * * * * « * 


MARIANA’ 
T saw a struggle, 
But knew not what it was—I wondered still, 
That what to me was all content, to him 
Was all disturbance; but my turn did come. 
At length he talked of leaving us; at length 
He fixed the parting day—but kept it not: 
O how my heart did bound !—Then first I knew 
It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank 
When next he fixed to go; and sank it then 
To bound no more! He went. 
LORENZO. 
To follow him, 
You came to Mantua? 
MARIANA. 
What could I do?— 
Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood, 
Lake, sky, and mountain, went along with him,— 
Could I remain behind? My father found 
My heart was not at home ; he loved his child, 
And asked me one day, whither we should go? 
I said, ** to Mantua.” I follow’d him 
To Mantua! to breathe the air he breath’d, 
To walk upon the ground he walked upon, 
To look upon the things he look’d upon, 
To look, perchance, on him !—perchance to hear him, 
To touch him! never to be known to him, 
Till he was told I lived and died his love. 

In the sequel, her affection is returned by Leonardo; whose ar- 
rival at Mantua was delayed a year or two by a captivity among 
banditti. He at last contrives to escape, and reaches the city just 
in time to see this idol of his heart given to another. Her father 
dying, she had been betrothed, without her consent, by a guar- 
dian, to Count Florio; who, on her refusal to marry him, calls in 
the aid of the law to enforce his claim. Ferrardo, the reigning 
Duke of Mantua, decides in the Count’s favour; and Mariana, 
finding no hope of escape, is about to take poison, when her lover 
makes himself known to her in open court, and claims her as 
his wife; then throwing off his diguise, he stands forth the long- 
lost Duke of Mantua. 

Here commences the action of the plot. Ferrardo thus deposed, 
seeks “ solace for bafiled hopes.” 

From infancy 

I Joath’d my cousin for his elder right, 

And leap’d into his seat with lighter spring, 

That he, I thonght, had miss’d it! He returns, 

And I, with humbled brow, in sight of all 

Descend, that he may mount! I’ll pay him shame 

For shame ;—but he shall have’t with interest ! 
He resolves to effect his fiendish purpose by blasting the repu- 
tation of Mariana. 

I know my cousin, — 

For boyhood, thoughtless, often shows the man, 

Which manhood, wary, hides. A sense he has, 

That’s sickly tender to the touch of shame. 

I have seen him at a slight imputed fault 

Colour to flame—anon grow ashy pale— 

The dew in drops upon his forhehead starting,— 

His tongue without its use—his mouth agape— 

His universal frame vacuity 

Of action and of power,—and anon 

The glare, and din, and tossing of the tempest ! 

To wound his honour to the quick, would be 

To sting his core of life. 
To this end, he insinuates a doubt of Mariana’s purity to her 
confessor— 

A kindly man, 
But, once resolved, to error positive ; 
And, from his calling, credulous to weakness 





lute companion and instrement of his, who opportunely comes»to 
erave his charity— 
A kind of devil, 
That grasps you with his eye, as fascinate 
Serpents, ’tis said, their prey—a tongue to match, 
In glosing speech, the Master Fiend himself! 
The plot succeeds with all but the Duke, whose confidence in 
the innocence and fidelity of his wife is not to be shaken; and hig 
faith is confirmed by the damning proof of Ferrardo’s villany, 
brought by St. Pierre himself, who revolts at the baseness of 
his task, and betrays the treachery and the traitor, Ferrardo, 
finding he is unmasked, stabs St. Pierre; who, before he dies, re- 
cognizes Mariana, by a little cross which she wears, and declares 
himself to be her brother. 
The character of St. Pierre is an original conception, boldly and 
vigorously drawn, and admirably adapted to bring about the pur- 
pose of the dramatist,—which is to test the characters of both wife 
and husband, and prove them to be impregnable to the assaults of 
mischief, in virtue of the integrity of their characters and their 
faith in the affection of each other. In upbraiding his patron, St. 
Pierre makes us acquainted with the circumstances that made him 
what he is. 
FERRARDO. 
Can it be you, St. Pierre? 
ST. PIERRE. 
No—it is you—and not the peasant lad, 
Whom fifteen years ago in evil hour 
You chanced to cross upon his native hills,— 
In whose quick eye you saw the subtle spirit 
Which suited you, and tempted it; who took 
Your hint and followed you to Mantua 
Without his father’s knowledge—his old father, 
Who, thinking that he had a prop in him 
Man could not reb him of, and heaven would spare, 
Bless'd him one night, ere he laid down to sleep, 
And waking in the morning found him gone. 
FERRARDO. 
St. Pierre, I trained thee like 
A cavalier ! 
ST. PIERRE. 
You did—you gave me masters, 
And their instructions quickly I took up 
As they did lay them down! I got the start 
Of my contemporaries !—not a youth 
Of whom could read, write, speak, command a weapon, 
Or rile a horse with me! you gave me all— 
All the equipments of a man of honour,— 
But you did find a use for me, and made 
A slave, a profligate, and pander of me. 
FERRARDO. 
St. Pierre, be reasonable !—you forget 
There are ten thousand ducats. 
ST. PIERRE. 


Give me, Duke, 

The eyes that looked upon my father’s face ! 
The hands that helped my father to his wish! 
The feet that flew to do my father’s will! 
The heart that bounded at my father’s voice! 
And say that Mantua were built of ducats, 
And I could be its Duke at cost of these, 

I would not give them for it! 

The scene in whieh this passage occurs is one of the most dra- 
matic and effective in the play. Ferrardo, having made St. Pierre 
the instrument of his villanous purpose, requires him to write a 
letter, boasting of the success of his amour with the Dutchess, in 
order to furnish him with the last link in the chain of circum- 
stances by which he hopes to accomplish his ends. St. Pierre af- 
fects to comply ; but instead of writing the letter, takes down from 
the traitor’s own lips the confession of his baseness; and having, 
under pretence of erasing a word, obtained possession of Ferrardo’s 
poniard, shows him the paper, and compels him, by the threat of 
instant death, to sign it! 

The author personated St. Pierre admirably. His broad, mas- 
sive, and homely style, the very ruggedness of whieh is congenial 
and characteristic, suited it well. The earnestness and vigorous 
truth of his acting gave an interest to every scene where he ap- 
pears. His ardent and impassioned manner, and the spontaneity 
of his feeling, afforded a striking contrast to the conventional 
style, the coldness and hardness, of most of the other actors. 

E.xen Tree acted the wife with exquisite feeling and delicacy, 
and, at the same time, with remarkable foree. The character is 
beautifully and naturally drawn; and its situations afforded scope 
for the expression of a variety of feelings, which none can deli- 
neate with so true and feminine a spirit as Miss ELten Treg. 
In the scene where her confessor rebukes her, she was especially 
admirable; but her performance was excellent from first to last. 
Cuartrs Kran was a very good and becoming representative of 
Leonardo, the husband: he acted with propriety, energy, and 
feeling—the only considerable defect we noted was in his by-play 
in the last scene, when St. Pierre was disclosing the mystery 
his parentage. Warps performed the character of Ferrardo 
judiciously, and without offence. We wish we could award equal 
praise to G. Bennerr; who made the stupid, meddling confessor, 
more disagreeable than was needful, by his mouthing and syl- 
labic delivery. Assorr, as the advocate of Mariana, thumped the 
table with his brief, like a mimic of the forensic orators of the pre- 
sent day. Merapows did his best in the part of a vain, silly, bab- 
bler and eavesdropper: but we began to feel him and his pair of 





Touching the proneness of the flesh to sin. 
And to fabricate proof, employs Julian St. Pierre, a.former disso- 


listeners a bore; the trio have too little connexion with the progress 


of the plot, and scarcely aid its development. 
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We do not, however, feel disposed to indulge in minute criticism 
of the plot of the drama; though we think it open to some objec- 
tions. In a production the passion and poetry of which are so 
genuine, and come heme so directly to the heart, enlisting our 
sympathies so strongly as almost to stifle the judgment, we are 
too willing to waive any exceptions, even were such a play less 
welcome to the stage than this is at the present time. Its tri- 
umphant success, and the cheers of gratulation which its author 
received from a crowded audience, both on his first appearance on 
the scene and at the conclusion, when he was called for to receive 
the well-deserved meed of approval, may justify our silence on 
this score. The many very striking stage-situations threw into 
the shade any defects of construction; as the simple beauty and 
fervour of the language, the vividness of the descriptions, the 
felicity of the imagery, and the pure and generous sentiments, 
flung the veil of fiction tinted with the warm hues of imagination 
over those little blemishes which are incidental to every work of 
genius. 

The play was announced for repetition évery evening till further 
notice; and it bids fair to rival the Hunchback in popularity. 





THE EXAMINER ON PUFFERY. 
THE PUFFING SYSTEM. 

In exemplification ef the honesty or the critical judgment of the Press, we 
copy a string of eulogies, published in an advertisement, of a nonsensical story, 
ealled Miserrimus. 

This is the impassioned work of a man of talent. It is more like a wild ode than a 
romance, the action is single, the progress fearful, and the denouement terrific.—Me- 
woes 

Ve have neglected our duty in omitting to notice earlier this extraordinary work.— 
The Town. 

When it is translated into French (and we hereby give the bint to some French litté- 
rateur who understands English) it will exceed in popularity, in Paris, all that Janin, 
Sue, or Roch, ever indited of the horrible. . . . Of a far higher reach in intellect it 
takes a convulsive grasp upon the attention a thousandfold more firm and undetachable than 
any conf-rred by the most potent charm of their charnel-house.—Spectator. 

t is strikingly original, forcible, and interesting.— Literary Gazette. 

We dare say it will be discovered that Miserrimus is the production of some established 
writer.—The Atlas. 


It is written with great power; and, consequently, is read with ravenous avidity— 
Sunday Times. : 


Some portions of the story are such as Goethe himself in some fit of morbid enthu- 
siasm might have embodied in poetical prose.—Court Journal. 

It abounds in subtle and piercing views of the darker and more tragic passions,— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


We have read with feelings of sincere gratification a small volume under the above 
title.-—The Critic. 


Universally has praise been bestowed on this striking and novel fiction.— Literary 
Gazette, 2d notice. 

To which of these discriminating judges shall the palm be given? We think 
to The Critic, who has “read with feelings of sincere gratification,” the tale, 
which, according to the Spectator, .* takes a convulsive grasp upon the atten- 
tion a thousandfold more firm and undetachable than any conferred by the most 
potent charm of the French charnel-house!” —‘* Progress fearful, denouement 
terrific!” says the Metropolitan ; “ forcible and interesting,” quoth the Ltte- 
rary Gazette ; “extraordinary !” interjects the Town; ‘* Goethe himself, in 
morbid enthusiasm,” tattles the Court Journal; ‘ subtle and piercing,” ob- 
serves Zhe New Monthly; ‘ written with great power, read with ravenous 
avidity,” declares the Sunday Times; ‘ the production of some established 
writer,” dares say the Atlas; ‘ universally praised,” winds up the Literary 
Gazette. 

For our parts, having toiled through the farrago of balderdash and extrava~ 
gance, we had nothing to say upon it but to copy the title-page—Miserrimus 
Hookham ; for it seemed to us that the publisher was miserrimus. 

Fine as the above extracts are, they are surpassed by the commendation which 
8 publication called The Ghost passes on itself :— 

“ On horror's head horrors accumulate.”—THe Guost.—This awful book of marvels 
continues to excite the terror of the United Kingdom while its engravings have an appal- 
ling effect on the mind of the fascinated purchaser. 

This “ terror of the United Kingdom,” and “ appalling effect on the fasci- 
nated purchaser,” beats ‘ the convulsive grasp” of the Spectator. 


The editor of the Examiner is bent upon attacking the system of 
Puffery : he would expose the dishonesty or the want of critical 
judgment in the Press. We admiré the zeal of the reformer, but 
we pity the blindness of the writer, who, as specimens of the 
honesty or the critical judgment of the Press, submits the broken 
and disjointed fragments of such half sentences of book notices as 
the advertiser could twist to his purpose. Zante, we know, was 
nearly sacrificed to a few half lines of a copy of verses; and it has 
been said, give me but two lines of a letter, and I will hang the 
writer. The Editor of the Examiner is not so young a critic, 
that he has not seen some of his most virulent attacks converted 
into eulogy: aningenious advertiser, by the aid of the grand figure 
elision, can at any moment convert the bitterest censure into a pro- 
portionate intensity of praise. Miserrimus Examiner ! all this is 
well known to him; and yet, in spite of his knowledge,—and in 
spite moreover of an habitual experience of the Spectator since its 
commencement, than which no journal could ever claim a more 
thorough independence, a more earnest determination to do justice, 
—he lays hold of a broken sentence in a puff, as an example of 
the honesty or the critical judgment of the Press! 

What the publisher of Miserrimus may have picked out from 
our critique, may be seen above, just as the Haaminer in his 
simplicity adopted it. What the entire sentence really is, we copy 
below, from the Spectator of February 2, 1833. 

**It is paying the author no compliment to say, that when his work is trans- 
lated into French (and we hereby give the hint to some French littérateur who 
understands English ), it will exceed in popularity in the French capital all that 
Janin, Sue, or Roch, ever indited of the horrible. It is quite as abominable as 
their Morgues, their galvanized corpses, their venereal hospitals, and all the 
other physical monstrosities they have introduced into literature, and yet of a far 
higher reach in intellect : it takes a convulsive grasp a the attention, a thou- 


fai more firm and than an rred by the most potent 
charm of their charnelhouse.” § r 





Thus we see, that a comparative censure, by being detached > 
from the subject of comparison, has been turned into praise. L’ Ane 
Mort, La Peau de Chagrin, the Morgue, and the similar com 
sitions of the Livre de Cent-et-Un, we have always taken occa- 
sion to censure. Nay, we first applied the name which the school 
of these writers now goes by in France,—the Galvanic or Convul- 
sive school; and hence that metaphor which appears to have 
offended the refined taste of the polished -Haaminer. It is of this 
school of writers that the author of Miserrimus is a pupil: some 
of its professors have a power which is pot of nature, but of art 
abused; they do not create new beings, but they resuscitate the 
dead by means of a sort of intellectual galvanic battery ; and 
hence the epithet convulsitve—the grasp is such as the corpse 
gives when animated by the artificial life of electricity. There 
may be some incorrectness in the construction of the phrase—we 
won't stickle for a word. 

In a previous part of the critique, we had unfavourably charac- 
terized Miserrimus. Our notice could not have induced any but 
the morbid to read it. On the other hand, the Hwvaminer at- 
tempted to read the book; found it, according to its notion of books, 
‘“ nonsensical,” and therefore inscribed ‘on its columns “ Miser- 
rimus Hookham, Miserrimus Hookham!"—and this was the 
whole of the critique. This is very easy criticism ; and if we con- 
sulted merely our ease, many judgments could we produce in 
single lines of equal significance. But, alas! we are troubled 
with a critical conscience, and feel bound to say, not merely 
whether we like the book, but what claims it has upon the liking 
of others. 

They who wish to see how very different the effect conveyed by 
the mutilated sentence of the Spectator critique on Miserrimus, 
is from that of the entire article, are referred to the Number pub- 
lished on the 2d February of this year. 





MUSIC. 
The Monthly Sacred Minstrel, Nos. I. II. III. 
Goss. 


The First Number of a Musical Periodical is not always a fair sample 
of its future contents; and, although we had fewer misgivings on the 
present than on many similar occasions, we thought it better to wait 
for the Third Number of the work before we spoke decidedly as to its 
merits. We can now say, without hesitation, that this is a most re- 
commendable selection of its kind. It contains more good music for 
less money than any similar publication—comprising compositions of 
sterling excellence, native and foreign, old and new. The contributors 
to these numbers are BEETHOVEN, EIsennorer (a lovely Terzetto), 
Nevuxomm, Attwoop, Dr. GREENE, JoLiy, and the Editor. Sucha 
work has been much wanted, and it could not have fallen into better 
hands, for there are few composers of the present day whose talent we 
rate more highly than that of Mr. Goss. It deserves, and no doubt 
will have, an extensive sale. 


The Musical Scrap-Book. Edited by Fintay Dun. 

This is a periodical of a larger size and more varied character than 
the former. It professes to contain original and selected Songs, Duets, 
&c., with short pieces for the pianoforte. The former are (in the pre- 
sent number) light Italian and German airs, the latter, Polonaises, 
Waltzes, and such like trifles, arranged for the pianoforte. There is 
variety of pieces in abundance—indeed too much; the work consisting 
of thirty-six pages and containing twenty-three pieces. We should 
have been better pleased if the editor had introduced some few of more 
value ; another or two as good as the Andante from Mozarv’s second. 
Quartet. Let us recommend him, too, in future adaptations from 
the German, to pay some attention to the motive; and it would be well 
to have a regard to the sentiment also of the original poetry. In 
MarscHeEr’s Song, (p. 8.) 

“ Scheweigend in des Abends Stille,” 
there is no resemblance either of the one kind or the other between 
the German and the English. We expected from a composer of Mr. 
Dunn’s excellence and repute, at least one original vocal composition. 
Great as are the names attached to some of the airs, his own would not: 
suffer by comparison with any of those which the present Number 
contains. 


Canzonet, “The odour from the flower.” 

CASTLE. : 

The words of this Canzonet are well adapted for musical expression, 
and Mr. HagrncastLE has manifested his accustomed good taste in 
their arrangement. 

“You ask why I feel so much love;” a Ballad. By J. Monro. 

A very pleasing ballad of the Disprn school. 


Rondoletto for the Pianoforte. By T.M. Munpix. 


The chief merits.of this composition consist in its being short and 
easy: but there is also enough to show that its author is eapable of 
something better. 


Edited by Joun 


By F. W. Horn- 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


At Canonteign, on the 18th inst., the Right Hon. Viscountess Exmouts, of a son, 

On the 18th inst., at Ealing, the wife of the Rev. H. W. Simpson, Vicar of Horsham, 
Sussex, of a daughter. i 

On the 2\st inst.,in Devonshire Place, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Ware, of a daughter, 

On the 23d inst., in Green Street, the Hon. Mrs. Epwarp Hosuousg, of a son. 

At Richings Lodge, the Lady of Capt. Tyrer, R.N., Lieut.-Governor of St. Vincent, 
of a daughter. : 

On the 22d inst., at the Priory, Shoreham, the Lady of Lieut,-Col. Somerset of o 


daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th inst., the Rev. Epwaxp Cooxson, second son of Isaac Cookson, Esq., 
of Gateshead Park, Durham, to ELEANor Sapina, third daughter of the late George 
Strickland, Esq., of Newton and Chesnut Grove, York. 

On the 28d inst., at Shrewsbury, Toomas Henny Hore, Esq., eldest son of John 
Thomas. Hope, Esq., of Netley, pr ee to Louisa Cuax.orre, eldest daughter of 

rancis Knyvett Leighton, Esq., of Shrews' 1 
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